






The trimming tables 
and postsin this modern 
plant are covered with 
stain-proof ENDURO 
—Republic's perfected 
stainless steel. Installa- 
tron by the Globe Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois 










permanent, stain-proot ENDURO 


Bg illustration shows how permanent, stain-proof 
ENDURO has replaced less durable metals for trimming 
table tops in the plant of Harry Manaster and Brother, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Frequent replacements and spoilage are banished— 
for this perfected stainless steel is unaffected by meat juices 
and will retain its lustrous, sanitary appearance indefinitely. 
Further, its glass-smooth surface is easy to keep clean and 
E \ () lJ A () never retains objectionable odors. No matter what your equip- 

' ment needs—whether for stuffing tables, conveyors, cookers, 
REPUBLICS PERFECTED scalding tanks or meat pans—you can banish further waste by 
STAINLESS STEEL 


TRE 9 specifying stain-proof and permanent ENDURO equipment. All 
fe SO ee HN leading manufacturers now fabricate from this life-time metal. 





WORLD'S LARGEST CAPACITY FOR STAINLESS STEEL PR 


CENTRAL ALLOY OLVESION- - - MRS SILLON 0 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL S9rricets AR 2 YOUNGSTOWN OH 
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Illustration shows 
cutter in emptying 
position 


Improve Quality 
Increase Yield 
Lower Costs 
with this 
“BUFFALO” 





This improved 
model cuts a batch 
of meat fine in 544 to 9 





minutes and empties it 
completely in less than 
20 seconds. No hands 
touch the meat. No 
movable parts in the 
bowl. 


CAPACITIES: 
Model 50— 








300 to 350 Ibs. 


Model 60— 
600 Ibs. 








Why the “BUFFALO” 
Produces Quality Sausage Profitably 





Correct Cutting Principle 


Some of the prominent, successful manufac- 
HE “BUFFALO” uses the only cor- turers of quality sausage who use this 
rect cutting principle—that has stood improved “BUFFALO”: 

all tests for over 50 years — for produc- Richter’s Food Products, Inc. (2) . . Chicago, II. 

ing a uniformly fine cut high quality Fuhrman and Forster............ Chicago, Ill. 

Sausage. Albert F. Goetze, Inc.......... Baltimore, Md. 


The knives revolve at a high rate of First National Stores, Inc. (2). . Boston, Mass. 


ithi fracti F Essem Packing Co., Inc...... Lawrence, Mass. 
speed and pass within a fraction of an | javior packing Company. .Pleasantville, N. J. 


inch from the bowl, then through a slot | sR. Gerber, Inc.............. Buffalo, N. Y. 
in a comb. Hygrade Food Products Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Natl. Kosher Meat Prod. Corp., New York, N. Y. 


This gives the meat a sheer, clean cut Max Trunz, Inc.............. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


without heating or mashing. It cuts all The Chas. Sucher Packing Co., Dayton, Ohio 
cords and opens all meat cells which gives Providence Commission Co., Providence, R. I. 


the meat its binding qualities and in- Frank and Company......... Milwaukee, Wis. 
creases yield. Coast Packing Company.... . Los Angeles, Cal. 

Pureta Sausage Company. ...Sacramento, Cal. 
The “BUFFALO” cuts pork and beef in Henry Pfeifer, Inc............. Newark, N. J. 








the same batch and mixes it perfectly. 








JOHN E. SMITHS SONS COMPANY. Bafialo, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of ““BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, Grinders, Mixers, Chicago Office: 
Stuffers, Casing Pullers, Bacon Slicers and Fat Cutters 4201 S. Halsted St 
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~ Link-Belt Galvanized Steel Conveyor Table for 
handling hams from soaking vats. 











“Cc” Class Chain with K-2 attachments. 


Ars 


“1100” Class Chain, Ewart Detachable 
A-4 attachment. Link-Belt. 
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“RC” Class Finished Steel Roller Chain. 
l. 
3. Takeups and all elevator and 

conveyor accessories. 

, 
y. Safety Collars. Bearings and Pillow Blocks. 
Y. Link-Belt makes a complete line of chains of every 
. type and for every service for conveying and power 
10 transmission in the packing industry. 
I stocks are carried at important centers. 
is. 
econ 
pee 





Link-Belt Slat Type Conveyor, with flared ends, 
cattle paunches through Government 
Inspection. 
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_| Chains, Conveyors, Slicers 
' for the Packing Industry 





The Link- Belt Meat Slicer 


REATER control of output, quality and costs— 
in line with today’s exacting demands— is 
achieved with the Link-Belt line of meat slicing 
equipment. In cooperation with packing industry 
engineers, we have built into our six models every 
practical feature suggested by years of experience 
in designing and building safety, efficiency and low- 
cost reliability into slicing equipment. 


For chipped beef, bacon and fresh cuts required for 
hotels, restaurants, clubs, chain stores, etc., in‘ any 
capacity, Link-Belt slicers give uniform high speed 


slicing service. 


So—whatever your needs, there is a Link-Belt ma- 
chine that just fits them. Send for Bulletin B-15. 


4692 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Leading Manufacturers 
of Equipment for Handling Materials Mechanically and Transmitting Power Positively 
CHICAGO Plant, 300 W. Pershing Rd.—CHICAGO, Caldwell-Moore Plant, 2410 W. 
18th St.—INDIANAPOLIS, Ewart Plant, 220 S. Belmont Ave.—INDIANAPOLIS, Dodge 
Plant, 519 N. Holmes Ave.—PHILADELPHIA Plant, 2045 W. Hunting Park Ave.— 
SAN FRANCISCO Plant, 400 Paul Ave.—Link-Belt Limited—Toronto; Montreal; Vancouver, 
Offices in all Principal Cities 


LINK-BELT 


See Our Exhibit at a Century of Progress 




















Subscription Price: 
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SALT MEAT 
ROOM of the White 
Provision Company, 
Atlanta, Georgia, in- 
sulated with 6 inches 
of Armstrong's Cork- 
board on outside 
walls, 4 inches .on 
inside walls, floor, 
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PACKERS: cut storage costs with 


economical CORKBOARD insulation! 


N the packing industry, corkboard 
insulation is first choice! For 
more than thirty years, Armstrong’s 
Corkboard has guarded perishable 
products in packing plants, put an 
end to wasted refrigeration dollars, 
Today, because of current low 
prices, more packers than ever are 
replacing faulty insulation with 
corkboard. Properly installed, Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard Insulation gives 
definite protection against air infil- 
tration and moisture penetration, 
More than that, you can be sure of 
careful workmanship when Arm- 
strong’s Contract Service installs 
your insulation. Using Armstrong’s 
Erection Specifications, these en- 
gineers plan each detail, produce a 
job that cuts your operating costs. 
Let us figure on your next insula- 
tion work—whether new construc- 
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and ceiling. 


tion or remodeling. And send for 
samples of the new Armstrong's E 


Armstrongs Corkboard Insulation  s7s"cccoste Seton 
or nsulation Company, 
FOR ALL COLD ROOMS en pany, 952 


Concord Street, Lancaster, Penna, 5 




















130 POUNDS OF 
FRESH MEATS 


can now be shipped in a BLISS BOX under 
the latest ruling of the Freight Classifications 


WHY? The BLISS BOX (Patented) is reinforced on all 
four vertical edges with wire stitched flanges. Grain of fibre 
is vertical on sides and horizontal or vertical on ends. This 
combination makes the strongest fibre container available. 


All board mills are licensed to make and sell BLISS BOXES. 
Boxes are shipped to you in three pieces—flat—and are 
easily assembled and sealed with Bliss Wire Stitching Equip- 
ment. No strapping is needed. 


Packers using Bliss Boxes are saving 10% to 30% on the 
purchase price of boxes, because less board is used. They 
are also saving money on freight—incoming and outgoing— 
because Bliss Boxes are lighter in weight than wood or 
wire-bound containers, or other types of fibre containers. 











Here is @ Bliss pork loin box used by one large packer; also Complete information regarding Bliss Boxes and equipment 


the new Bliss Power Lift Top Stitcher for sealing the top “ . P 
before shipment. for assembling and sealing them can be obtained from 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY H 


Bliss, Latham and Boston Wire Stitching and Adhesive Sealing Machinery for All Types of Fibre Containers 


28 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
117 W. Harrison St. 5th and Chestnut Streets 185 8 Street 1931 E. Glst St. 2082 Railway Ex. Building 3. W: Brintnall Oo 
51 Clementina Street 
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Your old ham boilers have a definite 
cash value toward the purchase of new, 
modern, efficient ADELMANN Ham 
Boilers. Liberal trade-in schedules 
make it economical — cost-cutting fea- 
tures make it highly profitable to equip 
with new ADELMANN Ham Boilers. 
ADELMANN Ham Boilers are made of 
Nirosta Metal, Monel Metal, Cast 
Aluminum and Tinned Steel, in a com- 
plete range of sizes and shapes. The 
most complete line available. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


THE KING OF 
HAM BOILERS 


still reigns supreme 


Many monarchs have been dethroned, 
but ADELMANN Ham Boilers still 
reign supreme. They remain without a 
peer for efficiency, sturdiness, economy 
and the production of high quality prod- 
uct that sells! 


Elliptical yielding springs, self-sealing 
cover, sturdy construction and easy-to- 
clean design are exclusive features found 
only in ADELMANN Ham Boilers — 
features which insure the continued su- 
premacy of the King of Ham Boilers. 


Cash in on the boiled ham market with 
ADELMANN Ham Boilers— “The 
Kind Your Ham Makers Prefer.” Com- 
plete details available. Write! 











Type “O-E” Nirosta Metal Boiler 








HAM BOILER CORPORATIO 


Main Office and Factory, Post Chester, N. Y. 
Chicago Office: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 


European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London— 
Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities—Canadian 


Representative: 





Goold, Shapley & Muir Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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RECENT ORDERS 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
ADOLF GOBEL, Inc. 
STAHL-MEYER, Inc. 
F. G. VOGT & SONS 
CHAS. HAAG, Inc. 
HENRY KAST, Inc. 
ARBOGAST & BASTIAN 
WM. SCHLUDERBERG- 
T. J. KURDLE CO. 


and others 
Have recently ordered 


TRENTON BODIES 








SK US about the light weight, 
refrigerated Fleetsteel Body, 

a moderately priced body of ad- 
vanced design and steel carline 
construction, saving about 500 
Ibs. in weight and 3 inches in 
height. Refrigeration is with port- 
able ICEFIN cooling units, using 


either Dry-ice or Water-ice. 


FITZ GIBBON & CRISP 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 





























Packer—“But you can’t beat our price.” 
Customer—“Ugh! In this slime? No, 
not at any price! My good man, have 
you never heard of LOHMANN CIR- 
CULATORS?” 


The Customer 
is Right! 


Placed in coolers, the LOHMAN CIR- 
CULATOR gently moves a large vol- 
ume of air—immediately stops drip- 
ping walls and ceilings, equalizes tem- 
perature and humidity, checks mold 


growth, reduces refrigerating costs and 
minimizes shrinkage. 


Inexpensive — will more 
than pay for itself in six 
months. 


Note! Write about trial 


offer. 


William J. Lohman, inc. 
62 Ninth Ave., New York City 


June 17, 1933. 
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Schaefer’s Operates 6 Internationals 
for Less Than 6% Cents a Mile 


This International Truck is typical of thousands that are earning their way in delivery service the country over. 


CHAEFER’S INC., Springfield, Ohio, bakery operates 

a fleet of 6 International Trucks, 5 of which are 

¥,-ton trucks and one of 11%4-ton capacity. During 1932 

these trucks traveled 70,506 miles at an average cost or 
less than 6-2/5 cents a mile. 


Their first International was placed in service on 
October 8, 1928, and it had traveled 41,613 miles up to 
March 15, 1933. The latest addition to the fleet started 
to work July 29, 1932. In its 5 months of service in 1932 
it ran 15,397 miles at an average cost of only 2-3/5 
cents a mile. 


While all of these trucks are depreciated at a rate 
of 25 per cent a year, George A. Schaefer, Jr., says that 
they expect to get 6 years of service from each truck. 
These units are operated in city service with the excep- 
tion of one which is on country routes. 


This report on the International Trucks owned by 
Schaefer’s is an example of the economy they can bring 
to your own delivery service. Ask the nearest of 184 
Company-owned branches in the United States and Can- 
ada, or an International Truck dealer, for a demonstra- 
tion. Sizes from ¥%-ton up and chassis prices as low as 
$360 f. 0. b. factory. Write us for information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) Chicago, Illinois 


Cost Analysis 





on 6 International Trucks Owned by 
Schaefer’s Inc., Springfield, Ohio 


January 1, 1932 to January 1, 1933 


Fixed Expenses 






































Depreciation, Chassis and Bodies (25 per cent)........ $1,681.11 
EN NR GO ORR EES aid ROGET BRT RS 215.17 
Sanne eke LEME eS 0a 245.23 
Adiiviniatrative ssi. siiecsessc.<ocsccsssccessccuastonnaen ae 42.00 
Total Fined Expenses: :.........<.<cini phasacleneee $2,183.51 
Variable Expenses 
Tete: Gasolina Cost... <. cic csciccasa Sseciesiee eee $1,001.59 
Bn eS a SERIF aati NEE Me cs rie 43.40 
Repairs— Parts and Labor....................cccssseseseeeee: 275.26 
Tires and: Tire. Hapenee..... cick ikcsctcsauiae ener 184.20 
Grease and Alcohol. << ....6..6gccie use Sikes 192.48 
WN fons o2b o5k Roce ctinivnosecdaetateetaubeeaieintel 177.28 
POMBE iis <npsoceadsvecovcstionddevoekoynae aparaneeaneial 446.13 
Total Variable Expenses.................cssccecseesececneceees $2,320.34 
Total Cost Exclusive of Drivers’ Wages.................. | $4,503.85 
Statistical Data 
Number of Miles Operated in 1932.......................- 70,506 
Average Miles per Gallon of Gasoline.................... 10.15 
Average Total Cost per Mile..................secsseeeseeees $0.06387 
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A VILTER ROTARY USING FREON IS 
INSTALLED IN THE AIR CONDITIONING PLANT 
AT OLD HEIDELBERG INN AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 























FOR BOOSTER SERVICE THIS 
VILTER ROTARY IS IDEAL 


Vilter Bulletin No. 45 explains why. Ask for a copy. Let a 
Vilter Engineer go over your refrigerating problem. You incur 
no obligation by doing so, and the chances are that the Vilter 
Rotary will be found to afford a means of effecting substantial 
savings in your re- 
frigerating depart- 
ment. 

These Vilter Ro- 
taries round out the 
Vilter line of horizon- 
tal and Vertical Com- 
pressors listed in Bul- 
letin 730. 


The Vilter line is 
complete. It includes 
room coolers as shown 
at the left for the ready 
application of refrig- 
eration. Ask for Bul- 
letin No. 131. 


THE er? MFG. CO. 


2118 S. FIRST ST. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUILDERS OF REFRIGERATING MACHINERY FOR 50 YEARS 




















SOLVAY 


TRADE MARK REG U 5S. PAT. OFF. 


SODIUM NITRITE 
USP 


A reliable, efficient, and economical cure 


Solvay Sodium Nitrite conforms to the exacting stand- 
ards of the United States Pharmacopoeia. It is manu- 
factured under the strict supervision of The Solvay 
Process Company, America’s oldest and largest pro- 
ducer of alkalies—America’s best-known name in the 
field of alkalies and chemical products. 


Solvay Sodium Nitrite is packed in convenient size 
containers. Available from many warehouses located 
at points of vantage throughout the entire country. 
Write to us for samples, prices and delivery point 
nearest you. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 
61 BROADWAY _ ranch Offices NEW YORK 
Syracuse — Detroit — Boston — Chicago — Philadelphia 
Kansas City — Indianapolis — St. Louis — 
Cleveland — Pittsburgh 








SOLVAY CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


FOR REFRIGERATION PLANTS 
Safety and economy urge the use of Solvay Calcium 
Chloride as a brine medium. Prevents corrosion. Avoids 
clogging. Reputation established through years of out- 
standing performance on the job. Write for information. 
Known everywhere as 


“THE SAFE BRINE MEDIUM” 


























Offer great improvements, max- 
imum efficiency. Deliver cold 
air at top of cooler without use 
of fans or blowers. Reduces 
carcasses to cutting temperature 
in 14-16 hours! Cooling con- 
centrated at heavy part of car- 
cass; no freezing of forequar- 
ters. Unusual efficiency, econ- 
omy, performance! 


Write for details 


(Sieloff Packing Co.) 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SIELOFF:-:; UNITS 





Sieloff Brine Spray Units, Inc. 





CORINCO. INSULATION 


COVERS THE NATAON 






Factory - Branches in 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


CORK INSULATION CoO.,, Inc. 


154 NASSAU ST. - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mfrs. of Sheet Cork—Cork Pipe Covering and Granulated Cork 
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SODIUM CHLORIDE 
(according to U.3.P) 
Sodium Chloride, when dried to constant 


weight at 110°C., contains not less than . 
99 per cent of NaCl, as aaa 


* 


_ 











At right is shown a typical 
analysis of a large Worcester 
Salt shipment. Note that it ex» 
ceeds in purity even the U.S. P. 
requirement for chemically 
pure sodium chloride. 


Worcester offers yousalt — 
so pure itexceedseventheU.S.P. 
standards for Sodium Chloride... jesus 


Special processes and huge quantity production make it 
possible for Worcester to market a superior salt at a sur- 
prisingly low price. Wherever the need for salt is indicated, 
Worcester Salt can be used with confidence. It exceeds in 
purity even the high standards of the United States Phar- 
macopoeia for Sodium Chloride. Worcester Salt Company, 
40 Worth Street, New York, U. S. A. (America’s oldest re- 
finers of pure salt.) 


WORCESTER SALT 
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B ETTER FLOORS 


~DREHMANN- 
“FLOOR BRICK 


DREHMANN PAVING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 


508 GLENWOOD AVE. PHILADELPHIA PA. 545-5 *t)AVEAT45**ST. NEW YORK CITY 











The Only Practical, Most | — ew SYSTes 
° — roduces the finest mea 
Economical GRINDER 2 loaves and roasts at lower 
pe | P cost and greater efficiency. 
KNIFE kJ Two sizes: 
“ 4 j 


e ’ 36 loaves or 24 roasts 
in Existence 


60 loaves or 48 roasts 
Names of users and com- 
plete details on request. 


mone ROTARY 
Brand Bros., Inc. + fT) V E N + 
410 E. 49th St., New York City 





c= @ 
The O, K. Knife 


showing one The O K 


TX Knives || bd daa 0 ho ieirenran 


in a minute. A will hold their kut- 
knife for immediate use. 


ting edge twice as 

A KNIFE for ALL ( ‘( yV R D 

MAKES and STYLES of ong as any other E E Sausage 
Grinders in existence. knife. —and bologna sell faster because the 


: A A original quality, flavor, and cleanliness 
Send for Price List and Information peg somabeed. ‘ Bemis Meat Bags and 


The Specialty Gereee are tiaged, god seed to tt 
Manufacturers Sales Co. BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Specialty Dept. 
Chas. W. Dieckmann 420 Poplar Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


2021 Grace Street Chicago 





























CALVERT | HERE’S PROOF OF SAVINGS MADE! 


| BACON SKINNER 





The figures at the right are the result of 
actual tests made in a representative small a DATA 

- - aries of 5 butchers 
plant. One girl with a CALVERT Bacon ($30 each) 
Skinner worked in competition with five ar ~ Ag. 
good butchers. In four days, she more than gn nay = 
equalled the entire weekly production of the machine .....  .50 
five men, besides producing a far superior 13.60 
product, with less waste fat. If you slice WEEKLY SAVING. ..$137.50 
500 Ibs. of bacon per week you need this Savings alone pay for machine 


. 2 in less than three weeks! 
machine to cut costs. Write! 


THE CALVERT MACHINE Co. °%6.08 thems, 


—— 
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+++ NEW «+ + 
No. HIO-A “BOSS” Cooker 





Prices of By-Products now justify modernization of tank house 
equipment. 


Accept only the most modern design (fully enclosed Herringbone 
gear reduction), which insures long life and quiet operation. 


This drive now available for 3 by 6, 4 by 7, 4 by 10, 5 by 9 and 
5 by 12 ft. 


**“BOSS8”’ Cookers 


The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corporation 
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3907-11 S. Halsted St., Mfr. “BOSS” Machines for Killing, 1972-2008 Central Ave., 


Chicago, Illinois Sausage Making, Rendering Cincinnati, Ohio 
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USE NEVERFAIL! 


en, The Perfect Cave 

















For SUPERIOR 
quality, fine flavor 
and profit from 
cured meats use 


NEVERFAIL 


Frakfure, lhe Perfect Cure 
Bologna, Pork Sau- 


sage (with and with- 7 
out sage), Braun- 
schweiger Liver, 
Summer (Mett- 
» Chili Con 
Carne, Rouladen Del- 
icatessen and Won- 
der Pork Sausage 
Seasonings. 





The Man You Know 


a of the gen- 
uine H. J. yer 


Uniform, reliable 
and highly depend- 
able. Assures pro- 
duction of quality 


Beware of products 


beari imilar _ 
only He J. Maer mae product. 
ea WRITE! 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


6819-27 S. Ashland Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian Office: Windsor, Ont. 
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| THe IMPROVED CAGE 











“Hallowell” Sausage Hanging Cage 


To = oe revent operators from ae oe » oad 5 the 

lowell” top braces form a “V, —< 
providing ample head room. A Bg pos 
“Hallowell” feature. 


Fall Data in Bulletin 449 aa 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO|% 


——~ = 
| BRANCHES BRANCHES 

















Boston JENKINTOWN, PENNA. = xew vor 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
DETROIT BOX 550 ST.Lovis 








COST CUTTING POINTS 
of Wynantskill Stockinettes 


Priced Right 


sd Wynantskill Stockinettes 
are always priced right! 
High quality such as 
Wynantskill offers usually 
commands a price premium 
— that’s what makes them 
unusual values at Wynant- 
skill’s low quotations. 



















The superior advantages of 
Wynantskill Stockinettes in- 
sure profitable returns on 
the small investment re- 
quired. Complete details, 
prices and samples _ sent 
without obligation. Write 
today! 








Write for Samples 
TROY 


W YNANTSKILL MFG.CO.SS’ 


Fred K. Higbie Jos. W. Gates 
417 S&S. Dearborn 8t. Represented by 131 W. Oakdale Ave. 

Chicago, Il. Glenside, Pa. 

Austin & Meyer Co. ©. Ww. J. Newman 
(rant Building 1005 Pearl St. 
ttsburgh, Pa. Alameda, Calif. 





M. Ardizzoni 
9942—Alst Ave. 
Corona, L. L, N. Y. 





















—— 
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UNIFORMITY 


Always the Same Fine Seasoning! 


That’s what Mrs. Housewife wants. When 
Mrs. Housewife gets what she wants, she 
“sticks” with the one brand, buys more and 
tells her friends, all of which is good for Mr. 
Meat Packer’s business. 


GENTRY’S 


ONION AND GARLIC POWDERS 


assure uniformity of strength. The water content 
(approximately 3%) is controlled, which control is not 
possible when the raw vegetables are used. 

Besides uniformity you get lots of convenience and 
real economy (raw material and labor saving) at little 
more than actual gross raw vegetables prices. 











Packed two 30-lb. tins to the case — warehouse stocks 
in Houston ard New York. 


Write now for prices 
samples and formulas 


C. B. GENTRY 


CHILI POWDER COMPANY 
735 DECATUR STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


—— 
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ham boiling establishments use them exclusively 
and are very enthusiastic in their approval. 


ANCO Ham Retainers 


are saving time and expense in producing per- 
fect boiled ham for hundreds of users. 
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¥ FAMOUS 

F. LINE OF 


ANCO 
RETAINERS 






HAM 
RETAINERS 


(Patented) 


THE SUPERIORITY 
of ANCO Ham Retainers is best substantiated 
by the fact that a great proportion of the leading 


No. 448 
SQUARE SHAPE RETAINERS 


ANCO Ham Retainers are drawn from single 





sheets of steel and are heavily tinned after fabri- 
cation. There are no seams, crevices, or rivets, 
and the corners are well rounded to insure the 
smoothest and cleanest possible product. They 
will save you time and expense and produce 


perfectly shaped boiled hams. 


MADE IN 18 SIZES TO SUIT YOUR REQUIREMENTS. | 
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PEAR SHAPED RETAINERS |: 


Each ANCO Ham Retainer is unusually heavily 1 
constructed. The reinforcing flange around the r 
top is made by curling the steel outward —this id 
eliminates bulging and distortion of the shape. ie 
Covers fit the boxes snugly—this prevents the |) 
tops of hams being grooved, and insures uniform |} 
appearance of the product. 


FEA RES : - 


OF 
ANCO Ham RETAINERS 


TORSION SPRINGS 


Torsion Springs have always been an exclusive feature of ANCO 
Ham Retainers. This feature has been made still more attractive 
recently by heavier and improved designed spring. The increased 
elasticity and longer deflection allow for the greatest contraction 
and expansion of the hams. 


EXTRA WIDE RATCHETS 


New wider Ratchets, which are made with numerous notches, 
eliminate bulging covers and assure perfectly shaped hams. These 
ratchets are easily engaged in the flanges of the Retainers by use 
of a pair of operating handles, as illustrated on the right of 
this page. 


SPECIAL RETAINERS 


Many styles of Retainers have been designed by us to meet 
customers’ special requirements. We will be pleased to design 
similar retainers to meet your requirements. 


WIRE OR WRITE TODAY 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


5323 S. Western Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
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VEAL LOAF PANS ( 


| 
VERTICAL RETAINERS r ia ||| 
\\j | A 


The two Vertical Types, illustrated at 2 2 
the right, show how easily the ANCO No. 657-1 No. 657-2 

Cover Locking Device can be applied 

to special shapes of Retainers. 
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eee nd David took thence a stone 
and slangit ...and the Philistine fell upon 
his face to the earth.’’ One small stone—not an 
obvious weapon, surely. But the point is it 
worked, where an entire army had failed. 


And you, in your battle for business—facing a 
modern-day Goliath—what sort of weapons are 
you using? The obvious ones may not do. 


Has it occurred to you that your package can be 
a most effective sales-weapon—that shrewdly 
conceived, expertly designed, it can be a vigorous 
merchandising force? Perhaps just some slight 
change—a newer closure, a more telling shape, a 
simplified design—can multiply the power of 
your package without any added cost. 


PARK AVENUE 


AME RICAN CAN rer | 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


To the consumer, your package is an integral part 
of your product. If you have overlooked or 
ignored it till now, take a fresh look at it today. 
Study it yourself—it is a matter for executive 
eyes—or, if you feel too close to it to judge it im- 
partially, have it analyzed by the American Can 
Company in the light of modern day knowledge 
and technique. We know what makes a package 
successful, having developed so many of them. 
And we know how to make yours successful 
should it prove to need some change. There is no 
charge for this service, of course. We welcome an 
opportunity to demonstrate at first hand Canco’s 
resourcefulness and skill. 
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about this 
improved 
product 
I 


Higher yield. Can be 
sliced down to the very 
end. Economical! 


2 


Absolute uniformity in 
size, shape and color. 
Sets a new standard. 


3 


New processing methods 
bring a rich color of the 
same shade throughout. 


4 


A much finer appearing 
product, and as good as 
it looks. 


AN INVITATION 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


OND 


THE OLD 


Just a glance will convince you of many advantages offered by these 
new MOULDED Dried Beef Insides. You first notice their improved 
appearance and positive uniformity. Next you realize their economy 
through increased slicing yield, because they can be sliced down to 
the last thin wafer. And if you watch them being sliced, you note 
a good rich color from end to end with no darkened areas. More 
and more dried beef slicers and purveyors are calling for this new 


improved product. Learn more about it. 


Send today for 
complete details 


TO YOU! 


Do you plan to visit the Century of Progress in Chicago this 


If you do, we extend to you a cordial invitation to 
visit the Armour Plant in the Union Stock Yards. 


Armours STAR 





O00ED DRIED BEE 





ARMOUR 4&0 COMPANY - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Packers Ready to Present Trade Agree- 


ment to Government for Sanction 


FTER intensive work extending over five weeks 

by a special committee drawn from meat pack- 

ing companies of various sizes, types and geograph- 
ical location, the executive committee of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers this week 
approved the general form of a marketing agree- 


ment for the meat packing industry, to be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of Agriculture and his 
associates in the Agricultural Administration. 


The proposed marketing agreement would permit 
meat packers and wholesalers to eliminate any 
wasteful methods, unsound merchandising customs 
and destructive selling practices, to the end of re- 
turning to the livestock producer the greatest prac- 
ticable value for his production. 


It is understood that when the contract has re- 
ceived any further polishing necessary it will be 
submitted to the government, whenever the gov- 
ernment is ready for this to be done. It also is 
understood that the terms of the contract are de- 
signed to advance the declared purposes of the act 
and that it is drawn in line with the views which 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace and 
George N. Peek, Administrator of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, have publicly ex- 
pressed. These views were drawn to the attention 


of the industry by Guy C. Shepard of the Admin- 
istration. 


Meetings to Discuss the Plan 
The industry is unusually well organized to act 
as a unit, since about eighty to. eighty-five per 
cent of the commercial packing business of the 
United States is handled by the two hundred pack- 
ing companies constituting the membership of the 
Institute, and a regional organization throughout 


the country furnishes administrative possibilities 
which readily can be expanded into any necessary 
local committees to deal with the proposed new 
undertakings. 

As soon as a contract is approved by Secretary 
Wallace and Messrs. Peek and Shepard, the Insti- 
tute, through its regional chairmen, will arrange 
for meetings throughout the United States, at 
which the marketing agreement can be explained 
and local arrangements made in furtherance of the 
plans to advance the declared purposes of the act. 


Development of the marketing agreement which 
is almost ready for proposal to the government has 
required a great deal of work and discussion, it is 
stated. Some weeks ago a special committee was 
appointed to study the legislation and to develop a 
plan for its possible application to companies pack- 
ing or wholesaling meat. 


Action of Institute Body 


The committee analyzed various possibilities, 
covered the ground to such extent as seemed pos- 
sible prior to a conference with representatives of 
the Department of Agriculture, and on May 11 
made its first report to the Executive Committee 
of the Institute. 

The Executive Committee consists of twenty-six 
men from various parts of the country, and repre- 
sents the whole membership of the Institute. These 
accredited representatives of packing companies 
doing a large part of the commercial packing busi- 
ness of the country expressed the wish that their 
industry be represented by the Institute; approved 
in general what the special committee had done, 
and left any additional action in abeyance pending 
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later information as to the government’s wishes. 
Subsequently Mr. Shepard drew to the Institute’s 
attention informally a statement made by Admin- 
istrator Peek, with an informal explanation con- 
cerning the agricultural legislation. 
On June 1 the Executive Committee took the 
following action: 


1. Requested the Special Committee to recan- 
vass the possibilities of applying the legisla- 
tion to this industry and make such recom- 
mendations as it deems right. 

Adopted the following motion: “That the 
Executive Committee of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers be the governing and 
basic body in this new coordination and ad- 
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3. Made provision for formal conferences with 
the government when such conferences 
should be indicated. 


Await the Next Step 
The Special Committee met on June 6 and again 


on June 14 to study further the possibilities of | 


applying the legislation to this industry. Revisions 
of recommendations were submitted to the Execnu- 
tive Committee on June 14. 


As soon as it is certain that the proposal is in 
final form for submission to the government, and 
as soon as necessary sanctions have been obtained, 
informational meetings or other means of discus- 
sing the subject with the entire membership of 
the industry will be arranged in all parts of the 





ministration with the government.” 


country. 


Retail Meat Dealers Adopt Trade Practice Code 
and Ask Federal Supervision 


Following the example of other 
trade groups, and taking advan- 
tage of the present situation at 
Washington, the organized retail 
meat dealers of the United States 
have adopted a set of trade rules, 
and have asked the federal gov- 
ernment to “put teeth in them.” 


At their annual convention at 
Chicago this week the National 
Association of Retail Meat Deal- 
ers passed resolutions creating 
such a trade code, and specifying 
many provisions under it. 


The government approved the 
move, and it is expected early 
hearings will be held to make the 
agreement official, and to permit 
its enforcement under the terms 
A the agricultural adjustment 
act. 


Suggested “Do’s” and “Don’ts” 
Under the proposed code gov- 


ernment grades of meat are made | 
official, and false statements in 
advertising or selling such meats 


are penalized. 


Premiums, coupons, secret dis- | 
counts and rebates are forbidden, } 
and selling at less than cost is | 


termed an unfair trade practice. 
False or misleading statements 


concerning any meat product, or | 
concerning a competitor, his prac- 
tices or his products, are termed | 


unfair practice. 


Resale price of branded goods | 
may be controlled by agreement. | 


Manufacturers or distributors | 
may not sell to others at a less | 


Meats, meat products and poul- 
pe. must be sold on the 1-lb. basis 
only. 


Sales below advertised price in 
one or more units of a multiple 
store system is unfair practice. 


These are some of the rules in the 
proposed code. 


Retailers Saw the Need. 


Retail meat dealers—like members 
of other lines of business and industry 
—have long realized the need for im- 
provement in their business ethics, 
which have suffered as a result of sharp 
competition for the consumer’s dollar. 


Not only bad practices, but practices 
expensive to the entire trade, have 


price than to their regular retail ~~ 


trade, or merchandise other than 
through recognized links in dis- 
tribution. 


AGAIN CHOSEN RETAILERS HEAD. 


William B. Margerum, Philadelphia re- 
tail meat merchant, again heads the na- 
tional association. 


grown up. And although effort has 
been made over a period of years to 
eliminate these through resolutions and 
gentlemen’s agreements, there always 
were enough violators on the “twilight 
fringe” to cast a shadow over all the 
trade. 


Self-imposed supervision on a na- 
tional scale was embodied in a plan pre- 
pared last year by John A. Kotal, 
executive secretary of the National 
Association of Retail Meat Dealers, and 
submitted to the 1932 convention of the 
association. 


This plan was to be financed by a 
self-imposed levy of 2c on each 100 Ibs. 
of meat sold. Because the collection of 
this fee proved impossible as a volun- 
tary measure, and because of the intra- 
state nature of much of the retail meat 


} business, this plan lacked the necessary 
“teeth” to succeed. 


Now It Can Be Done. 


The trade code agreement provision 
and the licensing clause of the federal 


} farm relief act passed last month pro- 
i vide the necessary government supet- 
} vision for carrying out a code of trade 


practices in the industry. Conse- 
quently the retailers in convention as- 
sembled at Chicago in 1933 adopted a 
code for recommendation to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, based on the Kotal 
plan presented a year ago. 


In addition to the code proper— 
which sets forth the general principles 
under which the industry should oper- 
ate—there are suggested seven specific 
rules relating to the proper designation 
of meats and meat cuts. This is to do 
away with the many abuses which have 
arisen owing to the ignorance of the 
consumer as to the exact meaning of 
the terms. 
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The full text of the recommendation, 
including the preamble, the code and 
the supplementary rules, follows: 


For the purpose of eliminating un- 
fair, wasteful and uneconomical prac- 
tices among retailers, wholesalers or 
packers. 


Practices are found to exist in every 
section of the United States which are 
economically unsound and tend unrea- 
sonably to increase the cost of doing 
business and the spread between the 
producer and the consumer. Progress 
can be made in eliminating such prac- 
tices. 


The retail industry is agreed that a 
code of trade practices- supervised by 
the federal government is desirable. 


Retailers of the United States are 
willing and eager not only to eliminate 
wasteful, uneconomical and unsound 
practices and methods, but to condemn 
and prevent, as far as possible, all un- 
fair and unethical trade practices and 
methods. They believe that the meat 
trade and the public, as well as the 
meat industry itself, would be bene- 
fited by the elimination of unfair trade 
practices and unscrupulous methods. 


Recommendations for the Code. 


Whereas, it is desirable in the interest 
of the meat industry and of society itself 
that the sale and distribution of meat and 
meat products be carried on in open and 
honest competition and that the methods 
employed in the retail distribution of 
meats be fair and sound; be it resolved 
that 


1. Making, causing or permitting to be 
made, or publishing any false or mislead- 
ing statement concerning the grade, qual- 
ity, condition, quantity, nature, origin or 
preparation of any product is an unfair 
practice. (Grades as established by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 


2. Making or causing to be made a 
defamatory or untrue statement concern- 
ing a competitor, his business, his poli- 
cies, or his products, is an unfair prac- 
tice. 


3. The giving with products or articles 
sold of premiums or coupons redeemable 
in money or merchandise for the purpose 
of obtaining business is an unfair method 
of business. 


4. Secret rebates or secret concessions 
or secret allowances of any kind are un- 
fair methods of business. 


5. Obscuring the price at which goods 
are sold by selling ostensibly at a certain 
price, but granting secretly to the buyer 
unusual discounts or terms is an unfair 
trade practice. 


6. A grower, producer or dealer selling 
goods identified by a special brand name 
or trade mark of which he is the owner 
Shall be free to specify by agreement 
with distributors the resale prices of such 
identified merchandise, which prices stipu- 
lated in any such agreement shall be uni- 


form to all distributors in like circum- 
stances, 


7. Selling at less than cost (cost in- 
cluding the price paid and necessary 
operating overhead) shall be considered 
an unfair trade practice. 


8 The practice of manufacturers, 


Processors or wholesalers soliciting or 


Proposed Code of Trade Practices for the Retail 
Meat Industry 
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selling merchandise at a less price than 
to their retail trade, or merchandise other 
than through the recognized links in dis- 
tribution, shall be considered an unfair 
trade practice. 

9. The selling or offering for sale of 
meat and meat products, and poultry, in 
any other manner than by one-pound 
weight basis only (16 ounces to 1b.), ex- 
cept federal regulations now in force, 
shall be considered an unfair trade prac- 
tice. 

10. The selling of any product below 
the universal advertised price in any one 
unit or units of a multiple system of 
stores shall be deemed an unfair trade 
practice. 


Trade Rules Suggested. 

Be it further recommended, that the 
following rules be part of the Recom- 
mendation of Code of Trade Practices 
for the Retail Meat Industry: 

1. When articles are featured in ad- 
vertising—as; for example, products which 
are advertised at a price below cost in 


order to attract customers to the store— 
the advertisements shall indicate clearly 








Control for All Industry 


Industrial recovery is provided for 
in the act passed by Congress this 
week, just as farm relief was provided 
for in the agricultural adjustment act 
passed by Congress last month. The 
new act is not likely to apply to meat 
packing and other food industries, as 
provision is made in it for delegation 
of Presidential authority to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture where agricultural 
commodities are involved. Nothing in 
the act will be permitted to interfere 
with the provisions of the agricultural 
adjustment act. 


As in the latter, codes of fair compe- 
tition will be set up under the new act. 
The President is given power to ap- 
prove these codes, which may be pre- 
sented by one or more trade associa- 
tions within an industry. These asso- 
ciations must comply with certain gen- 
eral requirements, and the codes can- 
not discriminate against small enter- 
prises. 


Licensing, where necessary, is pro- 
vided for, and protection from the pro- 
visions of the anti-trust law during the 
life of the act is granted. Violation of 
an approved code will be considered a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction the 
offender can be fined not more than 
$500 for each day the offense continues. 

The act is known as the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act and contains 
three titles. Title I deals with the in- 
dustrial recovery program; II, with 
public works and construction projects; 
and III with amendments to the emer- 
gency relief and construction acts and 
miscellaneous provisions. 
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HELPED PUT OVER TRADE CODE. 


John A. Kotal, secretary of the Na- 
tional Retail Meat Dealers’ Association, 
secures adoption of a set of trade prac- 
tices which may have “teeth” in it. 


the nature, condition and brand, if any, 
and the weight range (as given by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in its 
market quotations) of the product being 
advertised and sold as a special, and shall 
make plain the limitations, if any, on its 
sale. A sufficient quantity of the article 
shall be on hand to supply purchasers for 
the period of the sale. 

2. Such terms as “Hot House Lambs,” 
“New Crop Lambs,” “Yearling Lambs,” 
“Mutton,” “Ewes,” “Wethers,” and just 
plain “Lambs,” will have to be settled by 
agreement of interests to avoid confusion 
in advertising and distribution. [House- 
wives do not understand the terms “Fed 
Lambs,” as they think they must all be 
fed, which is true, or “New Crop,” which 
may refer to “Spring Lambs” at Easter 
time; and some use is made of “Milk-fed 
Lambs” to apply only to lamb from ani- 
mals under six weeks old. The term milk- 
fed veal would best be applied only to 
veal from calves under 8 weeks old, and 
the term “spring lamb” to lamb from 
animals under six months old.] 


Sell Meats for What They Are. 


3. In advertising roasts, steaks or 
chops, the advertising shall make clear 
from what portion of the animal the cuts 
are taken; as for example, “rib roast,” 
“chuck roast,” “loin chops,” “shoulder 
chops,” “sirloin steaks,” “chuck steaks,” 
ete. [There is too much use of the term 
“Prime Native’ Beef, which probably 
wouldn’t be as good as a Top Medium 
from one of the Corn Belt states, and an 
agreement should be reached on such 
terms.] 

4. The term “Little Pig Pork Loin” 
should be applied only to pork loins 
weighing less than eight (8) pounds, and 
pork loins or other meat and meat prod- 
ucts shall not be sold by piece, but by 
weight only. 

5. When a large number of center-cut 
pork chops, and/or the tenderloin, are re- 
moved from a pork loin, the remaining 
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pieces shall not be advertised or sold as 
“Half Loins.” 


6. In view of the ruling of the U. 8S. 
Department of Agriculture forbidding the 
use of the word “Ham” as a description 
or name of any product not coming from 
the hindquarter of a hog, the picnic or 
cured pork shoulder shall not be referred 
to as a “Picnic Ham,” “California Ham” 
or by any other name including the word 
“Ham.” 


7. When a large number of center 
slices are removed from a ham, the re- 
maining pieces of the ham shall not be 
advertised or sold as “Half Hams.” 


Government Approves Action. 

Upon the adoption of this code by 
the convention, officers of the associa- 
tion wired George N. Peek, agricultural 
adjustment administrator under the 
new farm relief act, advising him of the 
action. Mr. Peek replied that the ad- 
ministration was gratified at the volun- 
tary action of the retail meat dealers. 


Mr. Kotal anticipated early hearings 
by the government on the code so that 
it might be put into effect. 


He and other leaders expressed the 
belief that the new standards, when 
approved, would be accepted voluntarily 
by the meat trade. If not, it was be- 
lieved that the licensing clause would 
be enforced whereby all retail meat 
dealers would be licensed, and those not 
complying with the code fined or penal- 
ized. 

Opening of the Convention. 

The 48th annual convention of the 
National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers opened at the Congress hotel 
on Monday, June 12, at 10:30 a. m., 
with chairman H. A. Stark of the local 
arrangements committee in the chair. 
After the invocation by Cleaver Club 
chaplain Otto Kleinefeld, the welcome 
to the city was presented by city prose- 
cutor Michael Messina in behalf of 
mayor Kelley. The response was by 
national president William B. Mar- 
gerum. 


The principal address of the opening 
session was by Harold H. Swift, vice 
president of Swift & Company. 


Packer Talks to Retailers. 


“Within the past three months there 
has been a decided upturn in business, 
a better sentiment, a growing confi- 
dence,” declared Mr. Swift. “This has 
resulted, I believe, from the feeling that 
the broad program instituted by the ad- 
ministration in Washington has had for 
its purpose the interest of the whole 
country and not of any particular group. 
The initiative, energy and courage of 
the President in this emergency, his 
willingness to pioneer in the hope of 
building a new and better order of 
things, command our respect and ad- 
miration. 

“We may not agree with the provi- 
sions of every proposed measure, or so- 
called experiment, and may question the 
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PACKER DISCUSSES CONDITIONS. 


Harold H. Swift, vice president of Swift 
& Company, speaks to retail meat dealers. 


advisability and necessity of more 
paternalism, but in the crisis we have 
been going through for the past four 
years and the impasse we had reached, 
extraordinary measures have been re- 
quired and temporary expedients which 
would be unnecessary in normal times 
have been justified. Time alone will 
determine the wisdom and efficacy of 
some of these measures. They are ex- 
perimental and are so recognized by 
the President. They will probably re- 
quire some revision and amendment, 
after their effects are more fully 
realized. 

“There is no gainsaying the fact that 
our condition and feeling have greatly 
improved within the past ninety days, 
which after all is the best test of 
whether measures for our recovery 
have been salutary or not. We are see- 
ing a rise in commodity prices, a less- 
ened tension, a better industrial condi- 
tion and gradually improved employ- 
ment. The farmer is beginning to see 
a little more daylight. Wheat and corn 
and cotton, and cattle and sheep and 
hogs and other products are bringing 
better returns. The effects are already 
being felt through our whole economic 
structure.” 


Three Factors in Improvement. 


Three factors were outlined by Mr. 
Swift as necessities to remedy the 
present situation: 

First, increased purchasing power, 
which the speaker declared will take 
place automatically “when the prices of 
farm products rise, permitting farmers 
more readily to exchange their products 
for the products of industry.” 

Second, lower taxation. Mr. Swift 
said in respect to this: “When we pay, 
as we did last year, 14 billion dollars or 
about one-third of our national income 
for taxes, it is clear that we have too 
much government or pay too dearly for 
it, either of which dries up purchasing 
power. Excessively high taxes divert 
available capital from the channels of 
business, kill initiative, and cripple pro- 
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ductive enterprise. When they are im. 
posed upon business and industrial cop- 
cerns already operating with no margin 
of profit or at a loss, two things are 
likely to occur—either a curtailment of 
production, which results in lessened 
employment, or a reduction in wag 
or both. When this happens on a wide 
scale throughout the country, the effect 
is disastrous.” 

The third factor outlined by Mr, 
Swift is a better international under. 
standing “and the removal of those 
trade barriers that are proving destruc- 
tive to the nations’ mutual interests, 
The World Economic Conference, to be 
held in London within the next few 
days, has possibilities of beneficial 
effects on our foreign trade by the crea- 
tion of new outlets for our surpluses,” 


Growth of the Industry. 


Mr. Swift outlined the growth of the 
packing industry following the develop. 
ment of refrigeration and the building 
up of related industries through the 
discovery of new uses for by-products, 
He stated that there are at present 
8,000,000 more cattle on the ranches 
and farms of the United States than 
there were five years ago, and dis- 
cussed with the retailers the problem 
of moving this meat into consumptive 
channels when it came to market. 


“Increased demand for our products 
rests in large measure, in normal times, 
upon close cooperation between live 
stock producer, packer and retailer. In 
abnormal times even closer cooperation 
is called for, in coordinating livestock 
shipments, stimulating trade demands, 
and moving our products—yours and 
mine—at reasonable profit into consum- 
ing channels. 


“There is much to be done in the way 
of improved merchandising. Of hi 
est importance to the retailer is 
quate and quick turnover. Meat is in 
direct competition with every other food 
product, and unless it is attractively 
displayed and effectively merchandised 
it will be replaced in the diet by other 
foods. Meats that have been handled 
scientifically and carefully and that 
have been expertly dressed carry 4 
potent appeal and help the dealer's 
turnover. Especially is this true when 
they are backed up in general by the 
extensive advertising made _ possible 
through newspapers, magazines, out 
door advertising and the radio, and in 
particular by the retailer himself 
through window displays and _ store 
cards. 


Quality Comes Before Price. 

“And, speaking of merchandising, I 
think it is possible to place too much 
stress upon the price appeal and not 
enough upon the quality appeal. It is 
easier to sell a well and favorably- 
known branded product at a good price 
than an inferior article at a poor price. 

“As producers, packers and retailers 
our interests are mutual. They are 90 
interlocked that when any part of our 
industry is adversely affected we all 
suffer, and when any part prospers 
others reap the advantages. As Bet 
min Franklin said at the time of sigi 
ing the Declaration of Independence, 
‘We must all hang together, or assut 
edly we shall all hang separately.’ 

“This has always been true but it 
more clearly indicated now than ever 
before. Under the provisions of the 


(Continued on page 68.) 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Packers and Motor Truck Opera- 
tors Unite to Cut Shipping Costs 


Motor truck lines with refrig- 
erated equipment for transporting 
perishable food products are oper- 
ating out of many of the larger 
cities of the country. 

Their growth has been rapid in 
recent years, particularly since 
the development of reliable means 
of truck body insulation and re- 
frigeration, and they are now 
making a bid for packer business. 

Packers have watched these 
truck lines and their operations 
with considerable interest, because 
of the potential economies in meat 
transportation costs that could be 
made in many cases by utilizing 
their services. 


One packer has determined that by 
using truck lines to handle product at 


render the high class of service his 
customers demanded. 


While the depressed conditions of 
business through which we have just 
passed have been difficult ones for the 
truck lines, they have served to clarify 
the situation. 

Weaker concerns have passed out of 
the picture in many instances, so that 
those in a position to render good serv- 
ice stand out more clearly. And with 
the passing of time, reliability of truck- 
ing companies is becoming established, 
and packers are beginning to make 
more use of them as they are found to 
fit economically or conveniently into 
the meat transportation plan. 


Truck Tonnage Is Large. 
Figures on the volume of meats 
being transported in vehicles of refrig- 















HELP TO KEEP DOWN MEAT TRANSPORTATION COSTS. 


This job is typical of the modern equipment being operated out of Chicago in 
meat transportation work by the more responsible trucking companies. The tractor 
is a Federal. The semi-trailer, refrigerated with ice and salt, has a capacity of 7% 
tons. Similar equipment operates between Chicago and Ohio, Indiana and Michigan 
points on regular schedules and on special trips. Tin plate, canned vegetables and 
supplies and materials used in the meat plant are carried on return trips. 


distances too great to be served by 
company-owned vehicles he could dis- 
continue practically all his branch 
houses. As the cost of transportation 
would be no greater than by rail, and 
on the whole cheaper, the saving he 
could make would be considerable. 


Reliable Service Necessary. 


As is the case with some other pack- 
ers, however, he has hesitated to dis- 
continue these branches and depend on 
the truck lines, because he has not been 
sure of their reliability Mortality of 
truck lines has been high, and he felt 
he could not take such a radical step as 
abandoning branch houses until he was 
sure the truck line companies serving 
the territory would become permanent 
fixtures in the transportation scheme, 
and that they could be depended on to 


erated truck lines have not been com- 
piled, but there can be no doubt that 
it is large and growing. Between 
11,000,000 and 12,000,000 lbs. of meat, 
it has been estimated, are shipped out 
of Chicago packinghouses weekly in the 
vehicles of trucking lines. 


There are at present about 20 or- 
ganized trucking companies catering to 
packinghouse trade. In addition about 
75 trucks owned by individuals are 
engaged in this business regularly and 
there are, perhaps, 75 more that haul 
meat occasionally. Most of the latter 
are out-of-town trucks which have 
brought perishable foods to the city 
and take on a meat load for the return 
trip. 

The more reliable of these trucking 
companies are earnestly endeavoring to 
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render a quality service. A typical one 
is the Advance Transportation Co., 
Chicago. This is headed by F. A. Crowe, 
a transportation man with 25 years’ ex- 
perience, formerly in the traffic depart- 
ment of one of the larger Chicago meat 
packing companies. Equipment of the 
latest type is used, and all precautions 
in the way of bond and insurance are 
taken to insure safety of products in 
transit. 


The company operates over regular 
routes, all trucks being scheduled and 
dispatched with the care of a railroad 
train. Equipment is also available for 
special trips in any direction and for 
any distance. The company’s territory 
is mainly that bounded by Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on the east, St. Louis, Mo., on the 
west, Minneapolis, Minn., on the north 
and Memphis, Tenn., on the south, 
although operations are not confined to 
this territory for special trips. Packers 
are using the trucks of this company 
for the transportation of products in 
large quantity to distant cities, and for 
the return of materials and supplies, at 
a saving in transportation costs in both 
directions. 


Return Loads Cut Costs. 


In a number of the Chicago meat 
plants there is the disposition to work 
rather closely with the more reliable of 
these trucking companies and to co- 
operate with them as much as possible. 
These lines, it is felt, offer possibilities 
for material savings in meat transpor- 
tation costs, and some packers would 
like to see them remain permanent 
transportation agencies. They can be- 
come such, it is realized, only if they 
obtain sufficient business to enable 
them to operate at a profit. 


For this reason it has been found 
necessary for the packer and the head 
of the transportation company to work 
together very closely. 


One Chicago packer recently had a 
load of meat for a Missouri city and 
offered the job of transporting it to one 
of the trucking companies. The truck- 
ing company accepted the order and 
named the rate, stating that if the 
packer could give him a return load 
this rate could be materially reduced. 
This packer had no product, material or 
supplies to be brought back, but he 
knew a hide dealer who had a collecting 
point a few miles from the truck’s 
destination, and he got in touch with 
him. ; 

The result was he secured a return 
load of hides for the truck at a rate 
less than the hide dealer would have 
secured otherwise. At the same time 
the packer made a saving on his meat 
transportation cost. 


On one truck route out of Chicago to 
the East the trucking company is able 
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LIGHT WEIGHT SEMI-TRAILER FOR LONG DISTANCE HAULING. 
In this truck light weight is secured by the use of aluminum frame and panels. 


Refrigeration is by solid carbon dioxide in Icefin units. 


Floor racks, when not in 


use, can be folded and stored in compartments in the side skirting. A movable insu- 
lated partition is provided to shut off a portion of the body from refrigeration when 


desired. 
Gibbons & Crisp, Inc., Trenton, N. J., 


to make a very favorable rate on meat 
because tin plate is handled for the 
packer on the return trip. In another 
case canned tomatoes and other canned 
vegetables make up the return loads. 
In this latter case this return business 
was secured by a packer for the truck- 
ing company. 

Eventually it seems, the trucking 
lines will become much better organized 
so far as booking return business is 
concerned. Already what might be 
termed truck-hauling brokers are open- 
ing offices in the various large cities. 
These make it their business to secure 
return loads for trucks consigned with 
product to their particular city. These 
brokers are also working closely with 
packers in some instances. 


————_— 


Watch the Wanted page for bar- 
gains. 
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The trailers were designed by engineers working in cooperation with Fitz 
builders of the bodies. 


TO CUT MOTOR VEHICLE TAXES. 

What appears to be an inducement 
to owners of motor vehicles to con- 
tinue their operation is revealed in a 
survey of proposed legislation in many 
states. In seven states—Arkansas, 
Georgia, Kansas, Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska and Tennessee—bills 
have been introduced in the state legis- 
latures providing for a reduction in reg- 
istration fees. 


Registration of cars and _ trucks 
throughout the country has been stead- 
ily declining for two years. The rec- 
ord for 1932 shows 24,276,000 motor 
vehicles registered, or 1,538,000 less 
than in 1931. The decrease in 1931 over 
1930 was only 731,000. The decrease in 
passenger car registrations in 1931 was 
712,000, but in 1932 the decrease was 
1,302,000. 

Following are the proposals to re- 
duce registration fees: 
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In Arkansas there are three pm. 
posals; first, a reduction of 50 per cent 
in horsepower and weight tax for pag. 
senger car, and a further reduction of 
50 per cent in the case of cars which 
have been in use for three yearg op 
more; second, a reduction of two-thirds 
for passenger car fees, and third, a figt 
fee of $1.00 for each car which has been 
used for more than three years. 


In Georgia, a 50 per cent reduction 
in the registration fees for passenger 
cars. 


In Kansas, a reduction of approx. 
mately one-third in the registration 
fees for passenger cars and private 
trucks. : 

In Massachusetts, a reduction in the 
registration fees of traders from 6) 
cents to 15 cents per cwt. net weight. — 

In Minnesota, two proposals—one for 
the reduction of registration fees for 
farm trucks of 50 per cent of the bags 
value, and one of 50 per cent reduction 
in the registration fees for passenger 
cars and trucks and tractors of legs 
than two tons net weight. 


In Nebraska, a proposal to reduce 
the fee from $8.00 to $5.00 for vehicles 
having a shipping weight of less than 
2,700 lbs. and from $12.00 to $6.00 for 
those of 2,700 Ibs. and over. Another 


proposal in this State is the reduction 
of the fee for a vehicle heving a ship- 
ing weight of less than 2,700 lbs. from 
$8.00 to $5.00. 
- Ye 
NEW BALTIMORE CASING FIRM. 
The Baltimore Casing Co., Inc., has 
been formed at Baltimore, Md., to do an 
import and export business in sausage 


casings. Henry Lowenstein is presi- 
dent, A. J. Hausle is vice president and 
B. M. Ottenheimer is secretary and 
treasurer. All are well-known in the 
casings trade. 


PACKER ENTERTAINS HIGH SCHOOL SINGERS APPEARING AT WORLD'S FAIR. 


A Cappella Choir of the Cleveland Heights High School, Cleveland, O., was one of the musical attractions at Chicago's A Cem- 
tury of Progress Exposition this week. These 58 boys and girls, besides giving their concert at the World’s Fair grounds, were 
n 


entertained at luncheon by Thomas E. Wilson and gave a short programme 
radio feature and raised the money for its trip to the Fair by concerts given during the past year. 
center of the picture, on Mr. Wilson’s left, is George Strickling, director of the choir, and on his right is Homer 
baritone soloist, who is a son of A. E. Nelson, Wilson manager at Syracuse, N. 
attended Institute conventions in past years with their father, and whose first picture in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
convention number showed him as the smallest of three small boys. 
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OVERFLOW AUDIENCES GREET SCHOOLS OF MEAT COOKERY. 
This audience of homemakers in attendance at the National Live Stock and Meat Board’s school of meat cookery at Cin- 


cinnati, O., is typical of audiences attending schools staged at eighteen leading cities during the past four months. 


New meat 


dishes, new facts as to the food value of meat and the latest methods in the selection and preparation of meat are featured in 


these schools. 


Insuring Meat Its Proper Place 


in the American Diet 


The story of the livestock and 
meat industry teems with ro- 
mance and human interest. It is 
the story of an industry vast in 
magnitude and tremendous in its 
importance, since the use of its 
finished product — meat — has a 
direct bearing on the general wel- 
fare and health of the nation. 


The past century has been a 
century of transition in the in- 
dustry — a century of progress in 
production, marketing, processing 
and retailing. The introduction 
of refrigeration and the develop- 
ment of transportation have 
played leading roles. Styles have 
changed in domestic animals and 
in meat cuts. The old has given 
way to the new. 


Meat has always been a popular 
food with the consuming public, 
high in favor because of its recog- 
nized value in the diet. A few 
years ago, however competitive 
food advertising began to divert 
the attention of the public from 
meat to other foods. 


Food faddists and diet cranks became 
very active. Meat was attacked as 
being detrimental to health. Its use 
was pointed out as being associated 


with the prevalence of certain ailments. 
The adverse critcism of meat attained 
economic significance. 


Ten years ago the livestock and meat 
industry, confronted with these facts, 
perfected an organization to be known 
as the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, in which all branches of the in- 
dustry pooled their efforts in a nation- 
wide educational program. The past 
ten years has been marked by the most 
intensive educational efforts in behalf 
of meat in the nation’s history. 


Meat Education Needed. 


Realizing that complete information 
regarding meat was necessary a re- 
search program was launched. For ten 
years intensive studies of meat have 
been sponsored in cooperation with 
leading colleges, universities and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
studies involve every phase from pro- 
duction to the cooking of the finished 
product. 


New and important facts regarding 
the preparation of meat have been 
brought out. Many old ideas concern- 
ing the cooking of meat have been dis- 
carded. For example, it has been found 
that housewives for generations have 
been wasting their time basting roasts. 
It isn’t necessary. 


The many virtues of meat have been 
revealed. The painstaking work of 
eminent scientists has resulted in sup- 
planting erroneous ideas with virile 
truths. 

It was research work which led to 
the discovery of the value of liver in 
the prevention and treatment of ane- 
mia, one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of science in this field. 


Housewife Needs to Know. 


The decisive need for information 
about meat by housewives is being met. 
The research findings are being brought 
to housewives everywhere through lec- 
tures, demonstrations and literature 
and other means. 


One of the latest steps in the nation- 
wide program is the inauguration of a 
new meat cooking school program. 
Through these schools, thousands of 
homemakers are brought new informa- 
tion concerning the nutritive value of 
meat, its selection at the market, and 
its preparation. They are introduced 
to new meat dishes which add variety 
to the menu. 


A new meat-consciousness has been 
developed among the citizens of to- 
morrow. Students in every part of the 
nation are learning up-to-the-minute 
facts about meat through the study of 
meat textbooks and other educational 
material and through meat story, meat 
judging and meat identification con- 
tests. 

The age of apartment houses, kitch- 

(Continued on page 65.) 
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CANADA PACKERS SHOW PROFIT. 


Canada Packers Limited reports a 
net profit of $607,671.96 for the fiscal 
year ended March 30, 1933, after bond 
interest, depreciation and income tax. 
After the payment of preferred divi- 
dends there remained a balance of 
$185,417.96 applicable to the 200,000 
common shares outstanding. The 1933 
net profit was nearly $500,000, more 
than that of the fisca ar 1932, when 
it amounted to $384,302.51. 

Since the establishment in 1927 of 
Canada Packers Limited through the 
combination of Harris Abattoir Com- 
pany, Limited, William Davies Com- 
pany, Inc., Gunns Limited and Cana- 
ian Packing Company, Limited, it has 
been the aim to set up a net liquid 
position amounting to $10,000,000. At 
the end of the fiscal year 1933 the 
amount reached totaled $9,193,103.96. 
Because of the establishment of this 
fund no dividends on common stock 
have been paid, although these were 
earned in all of the years except 1932. 


Profit per pound of product in each 
of the past six years since the con- 
solidation has ranged from a low of 
1/15c¢ in 1932 to a high of %c in 1929 
and 1930. The profit in the year just 
ended was %c per pound. In 1933 
profit was 1.3 per cent of sales, in 1932 
.64 per cent and in the years of best 
return it was 1.49 and 1.55 per cent re- 
spectively. The average profit for the 
past six years was 1/6c per pound of 
product sold or 1.24 per cent of sales. 

Considerable space is devoted in the 
report to a discussion of some of the 
main problems of the Canadian live- 
stock industry and the relation of the 
farmer and the ranchman to the pack- 
er. It is pointed out that since Feb- 
ruary 15, 1933, the price of choice 
steers at Toronto has increased 17 per 
cent, select bacon hogs 60 per cent, 
lambs 44 per cent, native steer hides 
100 per cent and edible tallow 33 per 
cent. 


An analysis is made of the causes 
back of these increases with a view to 
determining whether they are local and 
transitory or whether they seem due 
to broad world conditions. 


In his report to the stockholders, 
under date of June 10, 1933, President 
J. S. McLean says: “An advance so 
general seems to give ground for hop- 
ing that the long decline in agricultural 
prices is at an end, and that an upward 
movement has begun. If so, a revival 
in agriculture in Canada, the necessary 
forerunner of a general economic re- 
vival, may at last be in sight.” 

Commenting on hog production in 
Canada, Mr. McLean said: 


“The farmer is being constantly 
urged by the packer to improve the 
quality of his hogs. It is not surpris- 
ing that he sometimes concludes the 
packer presses the point in his own 
interest. 


“But in constantly pressing this issue 
the packer is discharging his proper 
function of interpreting the market to 
the producer. For his services as 
processor and interpreter, he hopes to 
receive his own percentage of profit, 
whether the hogs are of good or poor 
quality.” 

The consolidated profit and loss and 
surplus account statement of the four 
companies listed above, and Harris 
Abattoir (Western) Limited, Gunn, 
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Langlois and Company, Limited, The 
William Davies Company Limited, and 
Ontario Fertilizers, Limited and their 
subsidiaries constituting Canada Pack- 
ers Limited, for the year ended March 
30, 1933, follows: 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT. 


Balance as at 3lst March, 1932 $4,073,621.81 
Net profit for year including income 
from investinents and after provid- 
ing for all expenses, bond interest, 
depreciation and taxes, including 
additional amount for prior years 
due to increase in rates, etc. 607,671.96 
$4,681,293.77 
Dividend of 7% on preference shares 
for year to 30th September, 1931, 
consisting of four quarterly _ 


1932, and payable 


Balance as at 30th March, 1933 ....$4,259,039.77 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET. 
ASSETS. 
Cash on hand and in 
bank 24,997.75 
Government and munic- 
ipal bonds at market 
value 2,923,465.11 
261,000.00 
Accounts receivable, less 
reserve for losses ... 2,233,048.34 
Inventories of packing 
house products, pro- 
duce and supplies, in- 
cluding advance pay- 
ments on goods pur- 
chased, goods in trans- 
it and goods on con- 
signment, less ad- 
vances by consignee... 4,045,854.47 
Life insurance (cash 
surrender value), ... 229,355.00 
Bonds of William Davies 
Company, Inc., and 
The Harris Abattoir 
Company Limited, at 
c 


ost 

Sundry investments and 
mortgages 

Prepaid expens' 

Sundry advances, depos- 
its, balances recelv- 
able and advances to 
employees for ex- 
penses, etc. 


753,573.55 
110,433.98 


108,386.46 


$11,659, 283.49 

Investment in and ad- 
vances to related com- 
ni 301,873.56 


67,612.01 


panies 
Cash in hands of trus- 
tees for bondholders. . 
Land, buildings, lease- 
hold, plant and equip- 
ment (based on ap- 
18,870,909.40 
4.00 


$30, 899,682.46 
LIABILITIES. 


Companies’ bankers 
(secured) 

Accounts payable and 
accrued charges, in- 
cluding reserve for 
income tax 

Accrued bond interest— 
William Davies 

Company, Inc., 


bonds 37,525.00 
The Harris Abattoir 
Co. Ltd. bond 50,273.00 


$ 1,301,597.18 


971,220.85 


mas. . 


Dividend on  prefer- 
ence shares for 
quarter to 30th Sep- 
tember, 1931, pay- 
able ist April, 19: 


Funded debt: 
Bond issues of sub- 
sidiary com- 


panies :— 
William Davies 

Company, Inc.— 
First mortgage 

sinking fund 


9 


Davies Company 
Limited— 
6% first mortgage 
leman gold 
bond held as 
collateral to the 
bond issue of 
William Davies 
mpany, Inc..$ 4,000,000.00 
The Harris Abat- 
tor Company 


mited— 
First mortgage 
i d 
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Surplus on appraisals 
— for deprecia- 
on 


$ 5,686,547.59 


“Fut stock: 


value 
Issued and out- 
stand 60,335 
cumulative pref- 
oe: $ 6,033,500.09 


1,437,067, 
4,250 (039.14 


ee 
11, 
(Note: Preference $11,730, 207.48 


dividend in arrears 
to 30th March, 1933, 
$10.50 per share, 
or $633,517.50) 

(Contingent lia- 
bilities in res 

of paper under dis- 


count and guaran- 
tee $275,500) 


" $80,800, 682.48 

Officers of the company are J, 
McLean, president; EC. Fox, t é 
Matthews and W. T. Harris, vice-pres. 
idents; S. G. Brock, secretary-treasurer- 
and N. J. McLean, general manager, | 


ey ee 
KAHN PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.75 per share on preferred stock, 


payable July 1 to stock of record June 
20. 


a 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS, 


Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain store and food manufac- 
turers’ listed stocks, June 15, 1933, or 
nearest previous date, with number of 
shares dealt in during week, and clos- 
ing prices, on June 8, 1933: 


Sales. High. Low. 
bet -~- ended 
e 


. Del. Pfd. 
Beechnut Pack. 
Bohack, H. C. .... 

Do. Pfd 


. . 59,700 


-....18,200 
1st Pfd. 90 


3 B.34,500 
Libby MeNeill..35,350 
MeMarr Stores. ae 


Mayer, Oscar.. 


Do. 7% Pfd. 


" 370 
Stahl Meyer .. 700 


a a : 20,400 
r. Pfd. '100 


Do. Pr. y 
Wesson Oil ... 8,300 
600 


eugaysurecypysggudety. ¥-sac¥e*ilzges.usceuage, sere, mei 








7.59 
7.86 
95.45 
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EDITORIAL 


Sales Influence of Package Styles 


A good container for meat products should have 
poth sales appeal and the ability to protect its 
contents from contamination. If with these qual- 
ities are combined convenience to the purchaser 
and economy in first cost, then the ultimate in 
package design is approached. Sales appeal and 
protection to contents are possessed by most of 
the types of packages used in the meat industry. 

















Whether or not a package is economical de- 
pends largely on the point of view. Some packers 
might consider the 1-lb. tin can an expensive con- 
tainer for lard, in view of the low price at which 
this product has been selling. On the other hand 
some manufacturers of shortening that has sold 
for more than lard use the tin container exclusive- 
ly. Evidently neither they nor the consumer con- 
sider it expensive. 


A packer recently tried out a 14-lb. carton for 
lard. He hesitated to experiment with it because 
the cost per pound of product to use this smaller 
container was somewhat higher than the widely 
used 1-lb. carton. Lard in the %4-lb. cartons sold 
very well, however. Investigation revealed that 
this product in the smaller cartons was bought 
mainly by dwellers in small apartments — people 
who prepare meals only occasionally, and who use 
lard only in small quantities. These consumers 
did not consider the 14-lb. package of lard expen- 
sive. On the other hand they found it a real con- 
venience and an economy. Though they paid more 
per pound they suffered less loss through spoilage 
and were ahead in the long run. 


Carrying the lard container experiment a little 
further, this packer tried out fiber cups in capac- 
ities of 14-lb. and 1-lb. as containers for lard. In 
every store in which these containers were placed 
new sales were made each day, although the price 
was slightly higher. In this case the convenience 
of the container was apparently one feature which 
influenced sales. The ease with which lard can 
be removed from this type of container, and the 
cover replaced, sealing the product until it is again 
required, apparently appealed to some housewives. 
The slightly higher price of lard in this type of 
container was not of sufficient importance to cause 
them to forego convenience to save a few cents. 

An interesting point developed in connection 
with these experiments in lard packaging. This 
was that there was no decrease in the sales of 
lard in 1-Ib. packages in those stores where the 
¥-lb. cartons and the 14-lb. and 1-lb. fiber cups 
were on sale. The inference is that while many 
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like the 1-lb. cartons, yet by increasing the styles 
of packages an appeal was made to a greater buy- 
er audience. Increased sales resulted. From the 
results obtained so far this packer estimates that 
it would be possible for him to increase his lard 
sales somewhere in the neighborhood of 15 or 20 
per cent simply by using more than one or two 
styles of lard packages — a net gain in consump- 
tion by this amount. 


Slicing bacon and wrapping it in 1-lb. packages 
increased bacon sales despite an increase in the 
cost. Sales were increased further when packers 
began to market a percentage of their sliced bacon 
production in %4-lb. packages at a higher propor- 
tionate rate per pound. People bought more bacon 
not only because of the convenience of having it 
ready sliced, but also despite the higher price, 
because of the economy of the small package. 


Sausage meat is sold for less than linked sau- 
sage. Yet people buy linked sausage in greater 
quantity than sausage meat. Cost is not so much 
a factor with them as convenience. 


These are familiar examples of the influence of 
container type on volume of meat sales. The list 
could be extended considerably. And there can be 
no doubt that opportunities have been overlooked 
to increase volume of sales of other products by 
using types and styles of packages that, for one 
reason or another, will have an appeal for more 
people. Perhaps some packers have overlooked 
opportunities for greater volume and profits by 
permitting their own particular ideas on pack- 
ages to influence their packaging policy, rather 
than basing it on conditions as determined by 
practical merchandising tests. 


Cost of a wrapper or package, after all, should 
not be the sole factor governing its use, for the 
packer does not pay the cost. If a more expensive 
wrapper or package appeals to the consumer, she 
will pay the difference. If cost was the only con- 
sideration, then the meat industry would use plain 
cartons instead of printed ones, plain pails instead 
of those lithographed in attractive colors, plain 
transparent wrappers instead of printed ones. 
The more costly containers are used because they 
are profitable. This being so, how can any packer 
say offhand just where the line across container 
expense shall be drawn? It is all right to consider 
container cost, but that consideration should in- 
clude determining what higher cost will produce 
in the way of additional sales and profits. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONDR are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Standard Hide Trim 


On and after July 1 only hides fully 
trimmed in accordance with standards 
set forth by the Tanners’ Council of 
America will be purchased by members 
of the council. 


Hides put down without such trim- 
ming should be trimmed before they 
are sold, or they will be required to 
move at a proper differential, according 
to the hide committee of the council. 


This means that in addition to strip- 
ping the hide of the skull, horns, tail- 
bones, switch, sinews, tendons, dew- 
claws, excessive fat and meat, the 
snouts and lower lips must be removed, 
as well as the cheek meat and fibrous 
material, and ears must be cut off clean, 
including the butt gristle and all fat 
and meat at the base of the ears. 


On the premise that the value of a 
hide is wholly dependent on its leather 
making qualities, and that the shipping 
of non-leather making hide parts is 
uneconomic, resulting only in decreased 
leather yield per pound of hide and the 
unnecessary increase of freight charges, 
also tannery glue stock, tanners have 
advocated that such hide parts should 
be trimmed from all domestic green 
salted hides prior to shipment. 


Require Standard Hide Trim. 


Big packer hides and most small 
packer hides have been so prepared for 
some time but some small packers, local 
killers and producers of country hides 
have failed to comply with these stand- 
ards. After fully investigating the 
situation, the tanners’ hide committee 
recommended July 1 as the effective 
date on which “only such hides as may 
be trimmed in conformity with the 
standard packer hide trim—namely, 
ears, snouts, lower lips, dewclaws and 
switches off” be accepted. “It is a prac- 
tical and economic standard,” the com- 
mittee points out, “which finds prece- 
dent in millions of hides in this and 
other countries.” 

This trimming should be done before 
the hide is put down into salt to cure. 
In the event there may be some hides 
offered for sale or shipment following 
July 1, they can and should be trimmed 
by the seller before shipment is made. 


Benefits of Trim. 


The trimming off of these non- 
leather making hide parts has the fol- 
lowing advantages, the council states: 

1. It increases the leather yield per 
pound of hide purchased and in conse- 
quence leather and hide values. 
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STANDARD HIDE HEAD TRIM. 


Top diagram shows parts to be trimmed 
from the head of the hide in the green 
state before salting. This includes the 
snouts and lower lips, the cheek meat and 
fibrous substance, the ears including the 
butt gristle and the fat and meat at the 
base of the ears. 


Bottom diagram shows the correct hide 
head pattern after being trimmed to 
standard. 


2. It improves the cure. 

3. It decreases freight charges for 
all concerned. 

4. It decreases tannery glue stock, 
and 


5. Its adoption makes it better for 


both seller and buyer in that it puts all 
hides on a level basis, insofar as the 
trim feature is concerned. 








Making Dry 
Sausage 


It is only recently that these 


delicious products have been 
made to any great extent in this 
country. Special air conditioning 
apparatus is needed, as definitely 
—r Lge fw 
midities are essential, e 

in the hanging room. 

A recent illustrated article in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER dis- 
cussed operating conditions, tem- 
peratures and humidities needed 
to make dry sausage. It fol- 
lowed the product from the stuff- 
me bench clear through to the 
sales end in a most complete 
fashion. 

Reprints of this article may be 
had by filling out and mailing the 
following coupon, together with 
10c in stamps. 


Editor The National Provisioner, 


Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill 
Please send me your reprint on 


Iam not ® Subscriber to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


10c in stamps enclosed. 


To Prepare Tripe 


Tripe has many uses, and if properly 
prepared is a very good meat product, 
Some consumers of tripe say they like 
it as well as breast of chicken. A smal] 
packer who has not prepared tripe be. 
fore says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you please tell us how to prepare tripe. 
We want this information so we can sell the 
cooked tripe, or pickle it or use it in sausage 
manufacture. We have never saved tripe before, 
but find it will pay us to do so. 


The tripe should be trimmed from 
the paunch, well washed and all melts 
removed. It should be scalded and 
scraped as soon after being taken from 
the carcass as possible. 


Scald at a temperature of 130 to 149 
degs. F., then scrape and put in a vat 
of cold water. Here it is handled 
promptly and inspected for cleanliness, 

It is then taken to the cooking vat 
and cooked at a temperature of 212 
degs. F. for 3 hours and 15 minutes, 
At the expiration of the cooking time 
shut off the steam, turn on the cold 
water and chill in the same vat in 
which it is cooked. 


It is a good plan to keep stirring the 
tripe while it is cooling to eliminate 
excess tallow. 

After it is thoroughly chilled, which 
will require not less than four hours 
and not over 12, the tripe is given 
another and thorough cleaning. 

It is then trimmed, one-fourth inch 
trim being sufficient, the finisher being 
careful not to throw good pieces of 
tripe away with the skin. Then wash 
in water at a temperature of 40 degs. 
F. and do not leave in the water any 
longer than is necessary. 

Then put in plain mild pickle. This 
should be done within 24 hours after 
the tripe comes from the carcass. If 
it is to be used immediately for sausage 
the pickle is not necessary. On the 
other hand, plain pickled tripe can be 
used for sausage but it must not be held 
in this pickle longer than 72 hours. 

If not used within that time, it should 
be placed in vinegar pickle of about 55 
deg. strength and left for about three 
weeks before it is ready to be sold as 
pickled tripe. 

Tripe loses more than half its weight 
in the process of preparation. 

— 


Is your pork cutting floor dry_and 
clean, and free of trimmings? 
“PorK PACKING,” THE NATIONAL PRO- 
visioner’s latest book. Write for infor 
mation. 
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Spiced Meat Loaf 


Summer meat specialties are always 
popular if they are well made of good 
meats and are properly seasoned. A 
packer who wants to make spiced meat 
loaf says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

In our community cooked meats ready to serve 
are very popular, especially when the weather is 
warm. We want to make a nice spiced meat loaf 
and would be glad of a formula and directions. 

Following are two recipes either one 
of which will produce a satisfactory 
product. 

Use extra lean pork trimmings or 
blade meat cut through the 1-in. plate 
of the grinder. These trimmings are 
cured with 3 lbs. salt, 1 Ib. sugar and 2 
oz. of saltpeter per 100 lbs. of meat. 


They are then packed solid in a tierce 
and cured for 5 days at a temperature 
of 38 degs. F. At the end of the curing 
time, chop in the silent cutter, not too 
fine, like bologna, adding about 10 to 15 
lbs. of shaved ice while chopping. 

Season with ground mustard seed, 
pepper and mace to taste. Pack in 6-lb. 
meat loaf containers and put on cover, 
made for this purpose. Cook about 3 
hours at 150 to 155 degs. F. 

Another method by which this prod- 
uct could be prepared is as follows: 


Take extra lean pork trimmings or 
blade meat that has been dry cured 15 
to 20 days by using the curing formula 
given above. Cook in a jacketed kettle 
until tender, with just enough water to 
cover. Then grind through the %-in. 
plate of the grinder and mix with about 
5 per cent pork skins which have been 
cooked tender and chopped very fine 
through the grinder or silent cutter, if 
possible. The ground skins help to bind 
the mass together. Season as above 
and pack in 6-lb. tins while hot. Place 
a board on top to press them the same 
as jellied tongue. This must be done 
in a cooler. When chilled the tins are 
ready to be sold. 


——-$o 


GREASE FROM DEAD HOG. 


How much grease will be secured 
when a dead hog is rendered? A pro- 
ducer of inedible tallow and grease 
writes regarding this as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We run a small rendering business, much of 
out Taw material being fallen animals. Can you 
tell us about how much grease we should expect 
a dead hog to yield? How would this compare 
with a rendered hog carcass? 

The quantity of grease a dead hog 
will yield depends, of course, on the 
degree of fatness of the hog. In gen- 
eral the yield will be around 30 per 
cent. A carcass, on the other hand, 
with all internal organs removed will 


give a higher yield, say about 40 per 
cent, 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 








Recent Patents 


New devices relating to the meat 
and allied industries on which 
tents have been granted by the 


- S. Patent Office will be de- 
scribed in 


this column. 








Meat Cutter. 

Frank H. Michaels, Dishman, Wash. 
This patent is granted on a uplex- 
multi-blade meat cutter, a combination 
with a head having oppositel disposed 
gage-faces with differing degrees of 
engularity. This head has spaced kerfs 
forming tongues on the head and a 


plurality of cutting blades mounted in 
the kerfs for co-action with the gage 
faces. A fastening bolt yeaeee through 
holes in the tongues and blades. Granted 
April 18, 1933. No. 1,903,789. 


Meat Chopper. 


August Jahn, Hamburg, Germany, 
assignor to Eugen Esslen, Hamburg. 
This chopper comprises in combination 
a knife body and curved radial arms 
extending from this knife body. Each 
of these arms has a curved supporting 
face and a curved knife blade detach- 


ably secured to each face. The radius 
of the supporting faces differs from 
that of the knife blade. Granted May 
2, 1933. No. 1,906,609. 

Slicing Machine. 

Charles T. Walter, Chicago, Ill. as- 
signor to Industrial Patents Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill. This slicing machine con- 
sists of a rotary knife having blade 
portions in axially spaced relation 
adapted to present portions for simul- 
taneous cutting action on opposite sides 











of a single slice or cut. The space 
between the blade portions is greater 
than the axial distance between the 
cutting edges of the blade portions. 
Granted May 16, 1933. No. 1,909,029. 


27 


Sausage Linking Machine. 

Louis W. G. Flynt, East Orange 
N. J., assignor to Automatic Linker, 
Inc., New York City. This machine 
operates by first forming and then feed- 
ing a stuffed casing into constricting 





and twisting elements, causing the cas- 
ing to be linked. The rate of feed is 
proportionate to the diameter of the 
fed casing. Granted May 2, 1988. No. 
1,906,372. 

Slicing Machine. 

Gustave Schuler, Chicago, Ill., as- 
signor to Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. This patent comprises a meat 
holder for slicing machines. It con- 
sists of a combination of a base mem- 
ber having stops and upstanding ped- 
estals and jaw members pivoted to and 


+ 


between the pedestals. Resilient mem- 
bers urge the jaws toward the base 
members and into clampi relation 
thereto. A handle is provided for mov- 
ing the jaws. A pusher is provided on 
which are upstanding combs. Slots are 
provided in the jaws for accommodatin 
the combs. Granted May, 2, 1988. No. 
1,907,161. 


comeenesinesian 
SMITHFIELD HAMS AND CONCH. 


Controlling interest in Smithfield 
Ham & Products Company, Inc., Smith- 
field, Va., one of the manufacturers of 
Smithfield hams and also of devilled 
Smithfield ham, has been acquired by 
the Bahama Isles Food Corporation, re- 
cently organized to produce and market 
food products from the Bahama conch. 
E. E. Taylor, president of the newly 
organized corporation, has been elected 
president of the Smithfield company. 
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The 
Safety Margin 


of 


Dry-Zero Insulation 


W:.. MISFORTUNE dogs the trail of 
your delivery trucks, hours stalled under 





the broiling summer sun may wreak havoc 

















with the load. 


The heat impact from the direct rays of the sun is terrific 
and without mechanical refrigeration the interior of an in- 
adequately insulated truck quickly warms up. Perishables 
suffer at once. The whole load may be ruined. Even with 
refrigeration, a greatly increased burden may be placed on 


the equipment. 


Trucks insulated with Dry-Zero have a safety factor that 
gives protection in case of forced stops that might otherwise 


prove costly. The high efficiency of Dry-Zero maintains in- 


These great highway carriers were built by H. Barkow Co. of Milwaukee 
for Fond du Lac Ave. Cartage Co. They each carry 20,000 pounds 
of meat on a 600 mile haul for Plankinton Packing Co. Dry-Zero 
insulated for efficiency and light weight. 


° if it is perishable 
Dry-Zero will protect it 











side temperatures for long periods under the most adverse 


conditions. 


A case in “reverse English” was recently reported to us by 
President A. T. Jackson of Batavia Body Company. “Last 
winter,” he says, “a Dry-Zero insulated Buckingham Trans- 
portation truck bound for Denver from Salt Lake City witha 
load of oranges stalled for ten hours on a mountain top ina 
temperature of 43 degrees below zero. Company officials ex- 
pected the oranges would be frozen solid, but on arrival 


found the entire load in perfect condition.” 


The safety margin of Dry-Zero Insulation had protected the 
load perfectly. You will find this one of many valuable 
advantages of light, efficient, permanent Dry-Zero insulation 


in your own trucks. 


Send for a booklet giving interesting information about build- 
ing efficient insulated truck bodies. Dry-Zero Corporation, 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois. Canadian Office, 687 


Broadview Avenue, Toronto. 


DRY- ZERO 


the most efficient truck insulant known 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


Plant Cooling Notes 


For the Meat Bmployee Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. 








REDUCING SHRINK IN COOLERS. 


Some interesting and practical in- 
formation on the interaction between 
cooling effect and humidity has been 
developed as the result of experiments 
made at the Pacific Coast Fisheries 
Station at Prince Rupert, British 
Columbia, Canada. 


Summarizing the results, it was 


found: 


1—That increasing the number of 
coils in a cold storage room permits 
higher temperature in the brine and 
decreased the dehydrating effect; 


2—That increasing the insulation in 
the wall permits higher brine temper- 
atures and decreases dehydration; 

8—That dehydration per unit area 
decreases as the total exposed area in- 
creases; 

4—That lowering the temperature 
level in rooms decreases the dehydra- 
tion effect if the change is compen- 
sated by increased wall insulation. 


There are three factors which deter- 
mine the temperature of a cold storage 
room: 


1—The amount of heat which enters 
through walls and door; 


2—Temperature of the cooling coils; 
8—Area of the coils. 


Amount of heat entering can be con- 
trolled in two ways—by varying the 
outside temperature or by varying the 
thickness of insulation. If the tem- 
perature of the cold storage room and 
the area of the coils are kept constant, 
then a variation of the rate of heat 
entering the room necessitates a change 
in the coil temperature. 


Rate and amount of evaporation from 
exposed surfaces of products placed in 
cold storage rooms depends primarily 
on one factor—the difference between 
the temperature of the product and the 
air which comes in contact with it. If 
the interior surface of the room and 
everything in the room are at precisely 
the same temperature, then there will 
be no evaporation since there will be 
no air circulated. 


As the difference in temperature be- 
tween the room and the coils depends 
on the heat ingress and the number of 
coils, consequently the evaporation or 
dehydration effect in the room must 
also depend upon these two factors. 
Here again it is found that evaporation 


decreases with increased insulation and 
increased coil area. 


In a cold storage room where the 
coil area, the wall insulation, and the 
outside temperature are constant, the 
amount of evaporation per Ib. of stored 
product will depend on the exposed sur- 
face of the product. It is found that 
the evaporation per unit of area de- 
creases as the total area is increased. 
This is shown by the third part of this 
investigation, in which it was found 
that when the total area of the goods 
was 1 sq. ft. the evaporation or dehy- 
dration was 0.157 lbs. per sq. ft., where- 
as when the total area was increased 
to 4 sq. ft., the dehydration was 0.114 
Ib. per sq. ft. of surface. The signifi- 
cance of this to the meat packer oper- 
ator is that the drying out of stored 
products will be much less per unit of 
product when the storage rooms are 
kept full to capacity. 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Dahl Ice & Cold Storage Co., Nor- 
wich, Conn., has been incorporated with 
a capital of $20,000 by Harold C. Dahl, 
F. Oscar Dahl and Webster D. Copp. 

An explosion recently destroyed a 
portion of the plant of the Empire 
Storage & Ice Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Pulaski Ice & Cold Storage Co., Haw- 





INSULATION AT SOUTH POLE. 


While the scientific and practical side 
of industry and agriculture are stressed 
in many of the exhibits, there is much at 
A Century of Progress Exposition of a 
recreational and historical nature. In- 
cluded in the latter classification are the 
Lincoln group, the Rutledge Tavern, Fort 
Dearborn, the Maya Temple and Admiral 
Byrd’s South Polar ship “City of New 
> museum of his victory over 
cold. 


Insulation, of course, played an impor- 
tant part in the success of Byrd’s exposi- 
tion, the same kind of insulation—Dry 
Zero—with which the packer is familiar 
through its use in his refrigerated trucks. 
This insulation was used in all of the 
houses that sheltered the men of the ex- 
pedition in the Antarctic. 


kinsville, Ga., has chan: its name to 
the Kennedy Ice & Coal Co. 

Bonifay Ice & Cold Storage, Bonifay, 
Fla., is ——s a 12-ton ice manufac- 
turing and cold storage plant. 

Orson Smith has remodeled the old 
Empire Cotton Oil Co. plant at Bain- 
bridge, Ga., into a modern ice manu- 
facturing and cold storage plant. 

National Fruit & Produce Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., has awarded a contract for 
a cold storage plant to be erected on 
Commerce st. 

Puget Sound Cold Storage Co. plant, 
Tacoma, Wash., is being remodeled to 
provide small individual cold storage 
units for individuals, in addition to the 
regular commercial facilities. The 
ag was purchased recently by Harold 

. Davis. 


New York Training School for Boys, 
Warwick, N. Y., has awarded a contract 
for a refrigerating plant. 

Merchants Cold ig Co., 1801 
Broom st., Dallas, Tex., increased 
its capital from $150,000 to $225,000. 

New Mexico Carbon Dioxide Develop- 
ment Co. will erect a plant in Estancia, 
N. M., for the manufacture of solid 
carbon dioxide. 

National Fruit & Produce Co., New 
Haven, Conn., has awarded a contract 
for a cold storage plant. 

_Alaska Packers Association is con- 
sidering the erection of a storage plant 
in Blaine, Wash. 


Longview Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Longview, Wash., has s construc- 
tion of an additional storage unit. 

Work has been started on an addi- 
tion to the ice manufacturing plant of 
the Ideal Coal & Ice Co., Boston, Mass. 

F. John, owner of an ice manufac- 
turing plant in Luxora, Mo., is plan- 
ning to erect an ice manufacturing and 
cold storage plant in Steele, Mo. 

Plans have been made by the Princess 
Ice Cream Co., Manchester, N. H., for 
the erection of a cold storage plant. 

New power generating ipment has 
been installed in the plant of the 
Tallulah Ice & Cold Storage Co., Tal- 
lulah, La. 

a 


PRODUCE IN COLD STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings of butter, 
cheese, eggs, on June 1, 1938, com- 
pared: 

Mayi, Junel, 

1933. 1932. 
Mibs. M lbs. 
9,398 29,160 


37,821 40,461 
2,164 4,988 
326 


Butter 

Chese, American 

Cheese, Swiss 1,689 
Cheese, Brick and Munster 
Cheese, Limburger 165 135 

Cheese, all other 3,680 5,174 
4,857 5, 
62,944 94,978 


FROZEN POULTRY IN STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings of frozen poul- 
try on June 1, 1933, with comparisons: 


June 1, A June 1, 
1933. 1933. 1932. 
Mibs. Mibs. M Ibs. 

3,837 4,868 
4,102 6,185 
9,627 13,5382 
4,920 5,069 
7,809 9,179 
994 828 
6,807 6,163 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


Constructive Selling 


Offers Possibilities for Volume 
Sometimes Overlooked 


Packer salesmen have many 
problems. 


One of them is the task of dis- 
couraging small orders and creat- 
ing confidence to the extent that 
dealers will give a salesman the 
major portion of their business. 

The packer salesman’s job is to 
sell the greatest possible tonnage 
at profitable prices. He has tried 
to do this by covering as much 
ground and calling on as many 
dealers as possible. 


Such methods do not always bring the 
best results, one packer sales manager 
believes. Less footwork and more head- 
work—less order taking and more con- 
structive salesmanship — would give 
much better results. 


Some of his thoughts on this subject 
are given in the following letter. He 
says: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


I have been particularly interested in 
the articles from salesmen, published in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, in which 
they have have told how they increased 
tonnage by aiding their customers to 
sell more—how they have won friends 
and business by passing on the good 
ideas they came across, and how they 
sold more merchandise by helping re- 
tailers on whom they call to become 
better merchants. 


The idea that the packer salesman 
should be a merchandiser as well as a 
salesman always has been a hobby of 
mine, and I have tried to impress this 
fact on our sales force. During the 
past several years—particularly during 
the depression—I have emphasized in 
our sales meetings time and again my 
belief that the most important thing 
salesmen can do is to sell ideas that 
will move merchandise rather than just 
to sell meats. 


I could cite many examples from our 
own experience to show how our sales- 
men have lifted themselves out of the 
ordinary class by following the plan of 
taking more than casual interest in the 
success of those retailers on whom they 
call. One example, perhaps, will suffice 
to interest salesmen readers of THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER to follow the plan 
that our men find so successful. 


One of our men, not our most valu- 
able, has only fifty customers on his 
route. These stores may be somewhat 
above the average, but if they are much 


of the credit for their success must be 
given to this man. This salesman sells 
more to these fifty stores than the av- 
erage meat salesman, using ordinary 
sales methods, probably sells to two 
or three times that number. 

This salesman has been able to get 
these results because he does more than 
sell to these stores; he also buys for 
them. Salesmen know only too well 
the buying policies that many retail 
food stores follow. Many dealers are 
interested mainly in so-called bargains. 
They pick up an item from one sales- 
man after discussing his entire list. 
From another salesman they find an- 
other “bargain.” The result is that they 
spend most of their time buying when 
they should be behind the counter sell- 
ing. And the packer gets small orders 
that cost him more to handle than he 
makes on them. 


This is a problem the packer sales- 
man can solve only by being a merchan- 
diser as well as a salesman. He must 
prove to his customers that he is 
worthy of their trust and confidence. 
It is his job to convince those on whom 
he calls that month in and month out 
his company will offer as many bar- 
gains as any other. And he can, if he 
has the ingenuity, convince his retailers 
that all the shopping a dealer can do 
will not pay for the time he loses from 
the vastly more important tasks of 
moving meats out over his counters, 
meetings customers and building good 
will—that when he is pinching pennies 
dollars are walking out the front door. 

He can encourage his customers to be 
good merchandisers, and if necessary 
show them how. He can teach them 
how to display meats most attractively, 
how to do effective advertising, how to 
attract people into the store. 

These things take time, but the re- 
sults are worth it. And after all the 
packer salesman’s object is not to get 
over as much ground as possible each 
day, but to sell as much meat as pos- 








Thoughts for Salesmen 
and Sales Managers 


The house that cannot sell 
its first-class product to first- 
class trade has no excuse for 
existence. 


The packer whose selling 
force can only sell his good 
brands at “grave- digger” 
prices is even worse off!— 

ae 




















sible. There are ways of doing this, 
One is the way generally followed— 
to make as many calls as possible ang 
to pick up what is offered. The other 
is the plan I have outlined—to do a 
constructive selling job, and build busi- 
ness by helping customers to turn over 
more product. 
Yours very truly, 
SALES MANAGER. 


te 


HELP WANTED. 


Packer salesmen have many prob- 
lems. One of these is how to get into 
the good graces of the retailer who per- 
sistently refuses to buy and who will 
not even listen to what the salesman 
may have to say. 


“I have one prospect (suspect) in my 
territory,” one packer salesman writes, 
“who never has given me any business, 
One of the reasons I never have been 
able to make any impression on him is 
that he refuses to talk with me. I call 
on him regularly. Generally he meets 
me outside his office and dismisses me 
with the words, ‘Nothing today’ 
Efforts to talk further with him always 
have ended in failure. 


“T hate to give up, but certainly the 
time I have spent trying to talk to him 
has been a total loss. Whether I should 
continue to call or forget him is what 
I must decide. Perhaps some other 
salesman who has solved a similar 
problem will tell through the columns 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER how he 
did it.” 

foe ——. 


DISPLAYS AND SALES. 


Display is one of the most important 
factors in retail sales. Everything else 
being equal, meats that are displayed 
best are the ones that will move out of 
any store in greatest volume. 


Inasmuch as the packer salesman can 
sell only as much meat as his custom- 
ers pass out to housewives over their 
counters, it pays him to see that his 
products get at least an even break in 
the matter of displays with those of 
competitors. Very often he can do 

‘better than this by suggesting particu 
lar displays for his products, or if 
permitted, building the display himself. 


For the same reason it pays the 
packer salesman to take more than al 
incidental interest in seeing that retail- 
ers use the store display matter sent 
out by the plant. This is designed t 
make sales. When it is not used the 
money spent to produce it is not only 
wasted but sales and profits are lost. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUILDING AT CHICAGO'S 1933 WORLD’S FAIR—A CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION. 


In this building, on Northerly Island, are the exhibits of the leading food manufacturers, the great panorama of the live- 
stock and meat industries, and an agricultural implement display depicting progress during the past 100 years. Visitors to this 
building see just how the good things to eat are produced, manufactured, processed, packed, distributed and marketed in: living 


dramatic displays. 


The Agricultural Building is adjacent to the Federal Building and the Hall of States. It is of steel-frame construction; 600 ft. 
long, 100 ft. wide and 40 ft. high, with roof terraces equipped with observation lounges extending the full length of the building. 


A Century of Progress Sees Meat Industry 
Grow Out of Butcher Business 


Greater strides have been made in the develop- 
ment of science, industry and commerce in the 
past one hundred years than in any ten centuries 
since the dawn of civilization. 

This present high state of scientific development 
and its reflection in industry and commerce con- 
stitute the central theme of A Century of Progress, 
Chicago’s second World’s Fair, which opened on 
May 27, 1933, and will continue until October 31. 

Interest in this exposition is as world-wide as 
the contributions to the great developments of the 
past century which have been made by every civil- 
ized country of the world. Many of these countries 
have joined with the United States at this Century 
of Progress exposition in visualizing present-day 
developments of their principal industries, of agri- 
culture, of transportation and of commerce. 


Telling the Story of Food 


One of the most interesting stories being told 
is the story of man’s never-ending search for foods. 
This story tells how he tills the vast prairies and 
plains to get grains; how he searches the tropical 
jungles, the islands of the seas, “the waters under 
the seas,” and even through chemistry reaches into 
the air for nitrogen and oxygen to feed animals 
and plants so they, in turn, may feed him. 


Man is a hungry creature, ever consuming, that 
he himself may live. He builds and tears down, 
ceaselessly, endlessly — to eat. 


Billions of dollars are spent every year, in the 
United States alone, for foods. The meat packing 


industry, one of the chief sections of the foods 
division at A Century of Progress, estimates its 
annual output at more than $3,000,000,000. Cereal 
products, including the flours, breakfast foods, 
cereal drinks, dietetic foods and other specialized 
items for the table, run into other billions. The 
dairy industry runs into still more billions. 


Man reduces liquids to powders, dehydrates 
meats and fruits, seals foods in glass and tins. He 
cures foods so that they will keep in the open. 
He changes their flavors and odors chemically. He 
colors foods so that they will please his eye. 
He ferments foods and pickles them. 


Exhibits a Graphic Picture 


Hundreds of companies and individuals, all iden- 
tified with food producing, have given of their 
money, their time, and their products to tell the 
story of foods at the fair. The secrets of digestion 
are laid bare. Experts have prepared graphic ex- 
hibits which, with light and shadows and mechan- 
ical equipment, show the chemistry of digestion 
and the movement of the digestive organs. 

A ten-foot robot, a mechanical man, gives a 
twenty-minute lecture. As he talks he points to a 
bright-lit chart. Finally he opens a door in his 
stomach and, pointing with iron fingers, describes 
his own digestive processes. : 

Dramatic interest in the food exhibits is aroused 
and sustained by the use of dioramas — lifelike 
pictures in three dimensions — length, breadth and 
thickness — and by the actual preparation of food 
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products. 


quick freezing. 


Among the developments pictured at this Cen- 
tury of Progress is the story of meat as developed 


in this country. 


A century ago little but locally- 
slaughtered meat was available. 


The First Packing Center 


In 1833 we find several pork 
packing plants in Cincinnati, then 
the largest meat packing center 
in the country, a position it held 
for many years thereafter. In 
the winter of 1832-33 some 85,000 
hogs were packed there. 

Meat packing in Chicago, which 
later became the meat packing 
center of the world, began in 
1832, when it is recorded that be- 
tween 150 and 200 head of cattle 
were slaughtered, and 287 barrels 
of beef were packed for shipment 
to Detroit, Mich. During the 
same winter 338 hogs were 
slaughtered in Chicago, but as no 
barrels were available the meat 
was dry packed in salt until bar- 
rels could be made. 

Chicago packinghouses of that 
period were little more than ware- 
houses devoted to meat packing 
during the cold months only. 
About the only equipment they 
contained was the large vats in 
which the pickle was kept, the 
slaughtering and dressing being 
done by hand in the warehouse 
yard. 

Packing operations were con- 
fined to the cold months because 
there was no refrigeration avail- 
able. 

A Story of Progress 


It is only within the past fifty 
years that the science of refrig- 
eration has developed to a point 
where fresh carcasses and cuts 


Modern refrigeration as employed in 
protecting meats and other foods is shown in ac- 
tual use; modern refrigeration in transportation; 
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It is a romantic story — a story of great progress 
in the past century, from the packing of beef and 
pork in salt or brine in the winter season only, to 


a year-round business delivering fresh and cured 


and hamlet. 


can be laid down in consuming 
centers many hundreds of miles 
from the point of slaughter, 
carrying the same freshness and 
bloom as those slaughtered and 
chilled at the point of consump- 
tion. 


With the building and expan- 
sion of railroads, the trend in 
population from agriculture to in- 
dustry, and the development of 
refrigeration, meat packing has 
made greater strides in the past 
one hundred years than in all the 
preceding centuries. 


What was once merely a butch- 
ering business has become a high- 
ly-specialized manufacturing in- 
dustry. Its present high state of 
development embodies an unusual 
record of progress in the sciences 
of chemistry and engineering. 


Inviting, artistic, factually correct 
and with no attempt to advertise—but 
rather to portray the story of meat— 
the panorama of the livestock and meat 
industry presented to the visitor at 
A Century of Progress is one of the 
most fascinating features of the great 
exposition. 

Everything—from the time the visi- 
tor enters and throughout his entire 
trip from the ranch and feedlot to the 
final visualization of meat in the well- 
balanced diet—reflects the high level 
on which the meat industry operates. 


Range and Feed Lot Scenes. 


Strategically located to attract the 
attention of the visitor as he enters 
the main hall of the Agricultural Build- 
ing, dioramas on each side of the en- 
trance to the Livestock and Meat Ex- 


meats of all kinds every day in the year, not only 
to the great consuming centers but to every village 


hibit invite entrance and further in- 
spection. 


To the right is a huge diorama, one 
of the largest in the entire exposition, 
depicting livestock on the range. 


A herd of “whitefaces” are on the 
way to their summer pasture. The 
cowboy on his “pinto” pony brings up 
the rear. In the distance are the foot- 
hills of the Rockies and the rich sum- 
mer pasture to be utilized in making 
finished beef. 


The diorama was constructed from a 
photograph taken on the ranch of 
Charles J. Belden of Pitchfork, Wyo., 
and Mr. Belden contributed the “chaps,” 
shirt, spurs and boots worn by the cow- 
boy who, like his pony, is near life size. 

On the opposite side of the entrance 
is a smaller diorama showing cattle, 
hogs and sheep in feedlots. In the rear 
are moving livestock trains and trucks, 
showing methods of transportation to 
market. 


1833 vs. 1933 Meat Types. 

To the side of this diorama are 
bronze models of ideal hog and beef 
types in 1833 and in 1933. A century 
ago the ideal hog was the heavy fat 
type, which stands in sharp contrast to 
the longer-legged, smooth, well-finished 
light weight butcher hog which con- 
stitutes the present market ideal. 


The steer in greatest demand in 1833 
was the very large fat bullock weigh- 
ing in the neighborhood of a ton— 
patchy, wasty and expensive to produce. 
In contrast is the trim baby beef type 
of the present day, weighing perhaps 
less than half that of the steer of a 
century ago. 


Over the center entrance to the ex- 


HOW MEAT WAS MERCHANDIZED IN THE EARLIER YEARS OF THE CENTURY. 
In earlier years of the century meat retailing was done from the butcher’s wagon at the roadside, especially in rural dis- 


tricts and small towns. Usually one bullock or only a few sheep, calves or hogs were slaughtered at a time. 
left hanging just long enough to lose the natural heat, then were broken up and the meat peddled. 


Carcasses were 
In the larger towns and 


cities the meat market was to be found out in the open, with no protection from dust, insects or weather conditions. Here the 
housewife came to do her daily shopping, while in the smaller towns and country districts she had to be satisfied with a visit 
from the butcher's wagon once or twice a week. 
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INTO THE LIVESTOCK AND 
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MEAT EXHIBIT. 


Meat animals on the range and in the feedlot are featured at the entrance of the livestock and meat exhibit at 


the Century of Progress by means of the diorama 


modelling — to portray the story of the raw material of the meat industry. 

To the right of the entrance is one of the largest dioramas in the exposition, showing a cowboy on his ‘pinto” 
pony, both almost life-size, trailing a herd of whitefaces on the way to summer pasture. To the left is a diorama 
showing livestock jn the feedlot, where the finishing touches are put on well-bred animals from the farm and range. 


hibit is the word “Meat” in unique de- 
sign. Each letter is made of one or 
more cuts of meat. For the letter “M” 
two rib lamb chops form the outside 
posts of the letter. These are fastened 
together with a draped slice of bacon 
forming a perfect “M.” The letter 
“E” is a pork chop, “A” is made of 
frankfurters and “T” is a T-bone steak. 

This design is unique and susceptible 
of widespread use in the meat industry. 
It is in process of being patented at 
the present time. 

Conforming to the plan of this ex- 
position—that so far as possible it 
should portray progress in science, in- 
dustry and business rather than being 
merely another show of materials and 
produects—the Livestock and Meat Ex- 


hibit contains no show of meat prod- 
ucts, either fresh or processed. Instead, 
the story is told in dioramas and in 
artificial reproduction of product in the 
various steps in distribution. No brands 
are displayed, and no packages exhi- 
bited, but the names of all contributors 
and participants appear on a roll of 
honor in a conspicuous spot in the ex- 
hibit space. 
Modern Meat Cooler. 


Each set at an angle, the dioramas 
at the entrance direct the visitor into 
the next feature of the exhibit, a model 
cooler in which hang hog and lamb 
carcasses and sides of beef. These are 
plaster models colored so effectively as 
to deceive the eye of even the most 
experienced. Chilled air is circulated 


VIZUALIZED IN MURAL AT LIVESTOCK AND MEAT EXHIBIT. 


.. This mur 
it hangs in the exhibit. 


al is in sharp contrast to the model retail market of today, over which 
Those were the days before refrigeration of any kind, when 


there was no opportunity to age or so to chill other meats as to develop full quality 


and flavor native to the better grades. 


the model market everything is refrig- 


Gee and the meat protected so as to reach the consumer in the same prime con- 
‘aon in which it leaves the packinghouse cooler. 


that clever visualization utilizing a combination of ‘painting and 


through this room, the walls of which 
are insulated with two inches of a new 
type of hog hair insulation. 


A mirror covers the entire end of the 
cooler, which doubles its size in the eye 
of the observer. So realistic is this 
effect that one of the early visitors to 
the exhibit started down the cooler and 
seeing himself in the mirror endeavored 
to get out of the way of the man he 
supposed to be coming toward him from 
the other direction. 


On a table in this cooler wholesale 
cuts of beef, pork and lamb are ex- 
hibited. To the visitor’s right are piled 
boxes of product such as might appear 
in any packinghouse cooler, boxes car- 
rying the names of many kinds of sum- 
mer sausage — Goteborg, Genoa salami, 
pepperoni, Holsteiner, farmer — as well 
as bologna, braunschweiger, cooked loin 
roll, minced ham, lard, pork livers, beef 
livers, pork shoulder, hams, bacon, 
smoked cottage roll and other products. 

At the end of the cooler is a track 
scale over which there is a legend stat- 
ing that “meats are weighed on track 
scale before loading in refrigerator 
car.” 


This cooler has given the lay visitor 
a feeling of satisfaction that his meats 
are handled under such ideal conditions 
in the packinghouse, and the packer 
visitor a feeling that he might be at 
home in his own cooler, the only thing 
lacking being his own trade marks on 
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REFRIGERATION 


cooler at 


on the right. 


MAKES STORAGE AND TRANSPORTATION 


Leaving the visualization of livestock on the range and in 
A Century of Progress exhibit. 
On a table in the foreground are wholesale cuts. 
Here hang carcasses of lamb and pork and quarters of beef. 
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FRESH MEAT POSSIBLE. 


the feedlot the visitor enters 
Here hang carcasses of beef, lamb and pork in a well-refrigerated cooler. 
To the right is the entrance to the modern refrigerated car illustrated 
On the floor rack are piled boxes of meat 


a packinghouse meat 


and tierces of lard, showing the consumer a method of shipping fresh meat long distances. 


the piled boxes of product in the cooler. 
Each of these bear only the name of the 
product, the entire exhibit being en- 
tirely free of anything in the nature of 
brand names or even a suggestion of 
advertising. 


Refrigerator Car and Truck. 

Leaving the cooler the visitor steps 
up a slight rubber covered incline into 
a refrigerator car. Here again the air 
is at the proper temperature’ for carry- 
ing meats. Hanging in the car are 
quarters of beef and carcasses of lamb. 
Some of these carry the packer’s 
“ribbon” brand and grade stamp and 
others are unbranded. On the floor 
rack are piled boxes of product, the 
half of the car visible to the visitor 
being loaded just as is done in actual 
practice. A sign indicates that “floor 
racks permit free circulation of cold 
air in the refrigerator car.” 


Between the cooler and the car is a 


canvass bellows which it is indicated 
is “to keep heat and dust from the car 
while loading.” 

To the right of the visitor as he en- 
ters the car is an illuminated picture 
of the old refrigerator car built in 1857, 
the ancestor of the present effective, 
high-type car built for perfect preserv- 
ation of perishable products in transit. 


Stepping out of this car the visitor’s 
eyes are turned to its exterior, which 
is an exact reproduction of the present- 
day type of car, with its iron ladder and 
with the hatch through which the ice 
bunkers are filled. 

To the right is shown about four feet 
of the rear of a refrigerated meat 
truck, indicating another means of 
transporting meat from the packing 
house to the retail market. 

A third diorama nearby portrays 
graphically the many forms of trans- 
portation used in the meat industry. 
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The balance of the exhibit is given 
over to meat in the retail market and 
in preparation for the consumer’s table, 
also visualizations of the place of meat 
in the diet. 


Retailer to Consumer. 


Ham and eggs, “the great American 
dish,” is portrayed graphically. In the 
center of an effectively-lighted show- 
case is a large revolving ham, and on 
each side a magnified egg. The latter 
act as reflectors directing light on the 
ham. As it revolves, it suggests “Buy 
a whole ham; boil the shank; fry the 
center slices; bake the butt.” 


In modern refrigerated cases in the 
model retail market are models of cuts 
of beef, pork and lamb chops, rolls, 
steaks, roasts. Another refrigerated 
case has realistic models of sausage, 
including fresh pork sausage stuffed 
and in patties; bologna; blood sausage; 
franks, liver sausage, tongue loaf, veal 


— ee SS 


MEAT CUTS IN THE MODBL MARKET AND COOKED READY TO SERVE. 


On the left is a section of a model retail meat market of the present day. 
contain cuts of beef, pork and lamb prepared for the greatest consumer appeal. Included also are all of the more 
popular sausages, meat loaves and other meat specialties. In the background hang packaged bacon and smoked hams. 


Government charts of beef, pork and lamb form the center of the background and on the right is a case containing 
the aristocrats of meat cuts. 


Brightly-lighted refrigerated cases 


On the right are models in natural colors of cooked meats with vegetables or fruits, designed for every occasion 
and every pocketbook. From the least expensive but nutritious stew to the fancy crown and rib roasts, all varieties 
and classes of meat are shown. Exhibit prepared by the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. 
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MEAT IN PREPARATION FOR THE WELL BALANCED DIET. ath ay gcc 
Sponsored by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, a model kitchen is shown on the left. Here are illustrations of 


correct ways of roasting for different degrees of doneness. 
and water, in the different temperatures used. 


On the right is a balanced scale illustrating meat in the well-balanced diet. 


showing the protein, calcium, phosphorus, vitamine and other values of meat and fruits, vegetables, eggs, milk, butter 
and other foods, all done in natural colors. 


loaf and many other sausages and meat 
specialties. 

To the rear is a brilliantly lighted 
case containing the “aristocrats of the 
table.” Here are beautiful models of 
chops, pork roast, crown roast of lamb, 
rolled rib roast, standing rib roast, 
English mutton chops and leg of lamb. 
Packaged models of bacon and ham are 
hung to one side of the refrigerated 
meat display. To the left of these 
“meat aristocrats” are the government 
charts of beef, pork and lamb, showing 
the wholesale cuts. 


Meat for the Table. 


The display featuring preparation of 
meat for the table was provided by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, and 
consists of models of roasts of beef 
shown as when cooked to different 
stages of doneness. The weight of the 
meat on going into the oven is given, 
the weight on coming out of the oven, 
temperature at which cooked and per- 
centage of shrinkage. There is the 
well-cooked roast, showing a high per- 
centage of shrinkage, the rare roast 
with its smaller shrinkage, and the 
roast seared on the outside at a high 
oven temperature and showing the rare 
portion inside. 

Back of this display are moving pic- 
tures in color showing various meats 
in the process of different methods of 
cooking, 

Another very effective exhibit was 
provided by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and consists of highly real- 
istic models of cooked meats with vege- 
tables and fruits. These are all ready 
for table service and are so real that a 
woman visitor was heard to remark, 
“Well, the others may be models, but 
they must prepare these every day to 
keep them so fresh looking.” 


They include such appetizing dishes 


as pork loin with sweet potatoes, stuffed 
pork chops with apples, leg of lamb 
with fried pineapple, boned loin lamb 
chops, broiled sirloin steak, rib roast 
of beef, pork spareribs with apple 
stuffing, sausage and broiled peaches, 
bacon and fried mush, shoulder of lamb 
with mint stuffing, lamb stew with 
vegetables, stuffed breast of lamb with 
onions, stuffed flank steak with baked 
tomatoes, hamburger steak on onion 
rings and pot roast of beef with vege- 
tables. These combinations in each of 
which meat is the center stimulate the 
appetite of the observer to demand 
first one and then another in one of his 
early menus. 
Balanced Diet Is Visualized. 


A moving style show featuring the 
modern girl in every walk of life is 
labelled “radiant health is your best 
style.” The models are slender and 
graceful and suggest to the would-be 
slender woman that meat must have an 
important place in a balanced diet for 
radiant health. 


This balanced diet is portrayed inter- 


Information is given of the shrinkage through loss of fat 


On either side of this scale are charts 


estingly in the next and final section 
of the exhibit. 

A balancing scale on one side of 
which meat and on the other fruits, 
vegetables and other foods are enum- 
erated on moving screens. 

Displayed in this section of the ex- 
hibit is a series of water colors, the 
first of which shows the importance of 
meat in the diet of the growing child. 
This is allegorical, showing children en- 
tering the hall of health with meat 
“knights” guarding the entrance and 
showing the way. The second, the 
“magic of health,” shows again in al- 
legorical fashion the place of meat in 
the diet. 

Food charts showing the protein, iron 
and copper, calcium, phosphorus, and 
vitamines in the various foods are 
prominently displayed. The meats, 
fruits, vegetables, cereals, milk, eggs, 
cheese, etc., all are done in natural 
colors. 


Packinghouse By-products. 


On the visitor’s right as he walks by 
this exhibit of “meat in the diet” is a 


FANCY MEAT IN THE EARLY DAYS. 


Fat steers with wreaths of flowers around their necks, smooth fat hogs, 
and sheep ready to be turned into saddles of mutton, in parade on their way 
to market. This was not an unusual sight in the early days. It was one 
of the few methods of advertising quality meat then available. One of the 
beautiful murals in the livestock and meat exhibit at A Century of Progress. 
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Joins Chicago in Welcoming 
Guests of “A Century of Progress” 


The new Visking Plant is open to visiting customers. 
Visking personnel is anticipating the opportunity of 
extending a cordial hospitality to hundreds who, no 
doubt, are interested in this purely modern develop- 
ment in the Meat Industry. Our manufacturing proc- 
ess, carried on with highly specialized chemical and 
mechanical devices, is extremely interesting to both 
young and old. A visit here with your family should 
be part of your plans. 





Of course, a hearty greeting awaits our old friends at 
the new Visking home any time. 
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THE VISKING CORPORATION 


6733 West 65th Street, Telephone Hemlock 8200, Chicago, Illinois 
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case showing some of the by-products 
of the meat packing industry which 
play an important part in the daily life 
of all the people. Pharmaceuticals, 
bone products, products from hides and 
skins; surgical ligatures, musical 
strings and hair and wool products are 
among the most important. 


A wall chart shows meat as a $3,500,- 
000,000 industry. Of this valuation 24 
per cent is in meat packing plants; 
8 per cent in retail meat establish- 
ments; 5 per cent in stock yards; 15 
per cent in livestock transportation 
facilities; and 48 per cent in livestock 
on farms. 


Murals Show Marketing Methods. 


Above the diorama showing the 
transportation of meat to market is a 
mural showing methods of marketing 
livestock in the early years. The fancy 
fat bullocks go to market with wreaths 
of flowers around their necks to attract 
the attention of meat consumers along 
the way, this being the means in the 
early days of advertising the high qual- 
ity of the raw material from which 
fancy steaks and roasts originated. 


Another mural shows old methods of 
retailing meat, with none of the modern 
sanitary provisions available and in 
universal use at the present time, many 
of which appear in the retail exhibit 
just under this mural. Both paintings 
were made by Charles Holloway, the 
noted 73-year-old artist who painted 
the proscenium arch of the famous 
Auditorium theater in Chicago 40 years 
ago. 

Office furnishings and wall seats are 
of contemporary design and add to 
rather than detract from the artistic 
appearance of the entire exhibit. Con- 
cealed lighting é¢nhances the effective- 
ness of the entire exhibit, and as the 
visitor passes through the exit the last 
thought given him is “meat for health” 
and the necessity for meat in the well 
balanced diet. 


Thus the exhibit tells the story of 
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DESIGNER OF THE EXHIBIT. 

R. M. Whitson, who supervised the erec- 
tion of the Livestock and Meat Exhibit at 
A Century of Progress, was also the de- 
signer of the exhibit. His ideas, worked 
out after months of effort, have given the 
World's Fair one of its most striking 
panoramic pictures of an industry. 


meat and its merits as food—from the 
range and feedlot, through the pack- 
inghouse, the wholesale market, the re- 
tail market and into the home of the 
consumer. 

Exhibit Design and Direction. 


The entire exhibit was designed by 
and set up under the personal super- 
vision of R. M. Whitson, working under 
the direction of a committee of the 
meat industry and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This committee 
consisted of John C. Cutting, Wilson & 
Co., W. H. Gausselin, Mutual Sausage 
Co., Wesley Hardenbergh, Institute of 
American Meat Packers, C. W. Kaiser, 
Chicago Retail Meat Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, John A. Kotal, secretary National 
Association of Retail Meat Dealers, 
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R. D. MacManus, Armour and Com- 
pany, Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry, J. M. 
O’Rourke, Cudahy Packing Co., R. C. 
Pollock, general manager National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, Paul W. Trier, 
Arnold Bros., and A. D. White, Swift & 
Company. 


Sponsors of the Exhibit. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Institute of American Meat Packers. 

National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers. 

National Live Stock and Meat Board. 

American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation. 

Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders As- 
sociation. 

Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago. 

American Can Company. 

American Oak Leather Co., Inc., Cin- 
cinnati. 

American Packing and Provision Co., 
Ogden, Utah. 

American Stores Co., Philadelphia. 

Armour and Company, Chicago. 

Arnold Bros., Inc., Chicago. 

Bibb Manufacturing Co., Macon, Ga. 

John Boos & Co., Effingham, IIl. 
_ Bourbon Stock Yard Co., Louisville, 


Ky. 

M. Brand & Sons, Inc., New York 
City. 

Brennan Packing Co., Chicago. 

P. Brennan Company, Chicago. 

Bromann Bros., Chicago. 

Burd & Fletcher Co., Kansas City. 

Burke Bros., Chicago. 

C. A. Burnette Co., Chicago. 

Chevrolet Motor Co., Flint, Mich. 

Chicago Union Stock Yards Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Chicago Wholesale Meats & Pro- 
vision Distributors, Inc., Chicago. 

Cincinnati Butchers Supply Corp., 
Cincinnati, O. 

Container Company, Van Wert, O. 

Container Corporation of America, 
Chicago. 

Continental Can Company. 

Corkran, Hill & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Cudahy Packing Company, Chicago. 

Cudney & Company, Chicago. 

Danahy-Faxon Stores, Inc., Buffalo, 
p 
N 


Daniels Manufacturing Co., Rhine- 
lander, Wis. 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Iowa. 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo. 
(Continued on page 39.) 


LOT. 


On the left is a detail of the large diorama at the entrance of the livestock and meat exhibit at the Century of 


Progress. 


It is a range scene at the foothills of the Rockies, as a white face herd wends its way to new pastures. 
On the right is the feedlot where steers and hogs are finished 


for market, showing the barns, silos and sheds com- 
monly seen on the premises of every big feeding establishment. 


In the rear is a livestock truck and a moving train 


of livestock cars, showing means of transporting animals from the feedlot to market. 
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to insure you a royal welcome. 
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From State Street, in the Loop, 
an Ashland Avenue Car will 


bring you straight to our door. 
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SPONSORS OF THE EXHIBIT. 
(Continued from page 37.) 
“Dry-Kold” Refrigerator Co., Niles, 
ich. 
OE evy-Frenkiin 
burgh, Pa. : ‘ 
Du Pont Cellophane Co., New York. 
Du Quoin Packing Co., Du Quoin, Ill. 
Eastern District Branch, N. Y. State 
Association of Retail Meat Dealers, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. : é 
Eddy Paper Corporation, Chicago. 
Egg-Safety Carton Corp., Chicago. 
Elkhart Packing Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
Elliott & Company, Duluth, Minn. 
Evans Fibre Box Co., Chicago. 
Evansville Union Stock Yard Co., 
Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago. 
John J. Felin & Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Fisher Bros. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Fort Worth Stock Yards Co., Fort 
Worth, Tex. 
Fort Worth Stockyards 
Bank, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Fried & Reineman 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fuhrman & Forster Co., Chicago. 


Company, Pitts- 


National 


Packing Co., 


American Transportation 
Corp., Chicago. 

General Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co. 

Ham Boiler Corporation, Port Ches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Hartford City Paper Co., Hartford 
City, Ind. o 

Hately Brothers Co., Chicago. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hercules Products, Inc., Evansville, 
Ind. 

Houston Packing Co., Houston, Texas. 

Hull & Dillon Packing Co., Pitts- 
burg, Kan. ; 

Hunter Packing Co., East St. Louis, 
Ill. 

Hygrade Food Products Corp., Chi- 
cago. 

Illinois Packing Co., Chicago. 

International Products Corp., 
York. 

Irwin Bros., Inc., Chicago. 

Jersey City Stock Yards Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Joplin Stockyards, Inc., Joplin, Mo. 

Johnson & Keck, Chicago. 

Jourdan Packing Co., Chicago, IIl. 

E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., 
Parchment, Mich. 

Kansas City Live Stock Exchange, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Kansas City Stock Yards Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Keefe-Le 
City, Kan. 

John Kern & Son, Portland, Me. 

Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

— Brothers, Inc., Poughkeepsie, 


New 


Stourgeon Co., Arkansas 


Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ch. Kunzler Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Lancaster Union Stock Yard Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pa. 


"hn, 


ONE OF THE MEAT EXHIBIT DIORAMAS. 
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Layton Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Los Angeles Union Stock Yards Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Harry Manaster & Bro., Inc., Chicago. 

Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago, IIl., and 
Madison, Wis. 

Meat Merchandising, St. Louis, Mo. 

Memphis Packing Corp., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Menasha Products Co., Menasha, Wis. 

H. H. Meyer Packing Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Michigan Carton Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Michigan Maple Block Co., Petoskey, 
Mich. 

Miller and Hart, Chicago. 

Milwaukee Stock Yards 
waukee, Wisc. 

Minneapolis Retail Meat 
Assn., Minneapolis, Minn. 

John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Morris Paper Mills, Chicago, Il. 

Mutual Sausage Company, Chicago. 

National Box Company, Chicago. 

National Broadcasting Company, Inc., 
Chicago. 

National Converters Institute, 
cago. 

National Live Stock Marketing Assn., 
Chicago. 

Neuhoff Packing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

New City Packing & Provision Co., 
Chicago. 

North Packing & Provision Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Ogden Union Stock Yards, Ogden, 
Utah. 

Oklahoma National Stock Yards Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Omaha Union Stock Yards Company, 
Ltd., South Omaha, Nebr. 

Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Pas- 
saic, N. J. 

Peoples 
Chicago. 

Peoria Union Stock Yards Co., Inc., 
Peoria, II 

Pepper Meat and Provision Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Scott Petersen, Inc., Chicago. 

Pfaelzer Brothers, Chicago. 

Pittsburgh-Erie Saw Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Portland Union Stock Yards Co., 
North Portland, Ore. 

Pottstown Abattoir, Pottstown, Pa. 

Progressive Packing Co., Chicago. 

P. G. Rapp Company, Chicago. 

Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

Reading Abattoir Co., Reading, Pa. 

Reliable Packing Co., Chicago. 

Retail Meat Dealers’ Assn. of Chi- 
cago, Central Branch. 

Retail Meat Dealers’ Assn., Everett, 
Wash. 

Retail Meat Dealers’ Assn., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Rhinelander Paper Co., Rhinelander, 
Wis. 

Richardson Company, Cincinnati, O. 

Richter’s Food Products, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

Roberts & Oake, Chicago. 

St. Joseph Stock Yards Co., South St. 
Joseph, Mo. 


Co., Mil- 


Dealers 


Chi- 


Gas, Light & Coke Co., 


a en 


em "he ena 


“ =, “= 
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St. Paul Union Stockyards Co., South 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Salt Lake Union Stock Yards, Ne. 
Salt Lake, Utah. 

Sanitary Scale Co., Belvidere, Ill. 

Saratoga Meat Products Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Schaffer Stores Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

J. & F. Schroth Packing Co., Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Self-Locking Carton Co., Chicago. 

Seltzer Packing Co., Pottsville, Pa. 

Shamokin-Packing Co., Inc., Shamo- 
kin, Pa. 

E. G. Shinner and Company, Chicago. 

Sioux City Stock Yards Co., Sioux 
City. Iowa. 

Sioux Falls Stock Yards Co., Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 

H. P. Smith Paper Co., Chicago. 
i E. Smith’s Sons Co., Buffalo, 


So. Memphis Stock Yards, Inc., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

So. San Francisco Union Stockyards 
Co., So. San.Francisco, Cal. 

Southwest Retail Meat Dealers Assn., 
Chicago. 

John P. Squire Co., Boston, Mass. 

Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York. 

Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkin- 
town, Pa. 

Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago. 

Chas. Sucher Packing Co., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Supreme Packing Co., Chicago. 

Sutherland Paper Company, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan. 

Swift & Company, Chicago. 

Texas and Southwestern Cattle Rais- 
ers Assn., Fort Worth, Tex. 

Tovrea Packing Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
- a Pork Stores, Inc., Brooklyn, 


Union Stock Yard Co., Claremont, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Union Stock Yards, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

United Butchers Packing Co., Chi- 
cago. 

United Cork Companies, Chicago. 

U. S. Slicing Machine Co., Chicago. 

Vaughan Company, Chicago. 

F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

West Carrollton Parchment Co., West 
Carrollton, Ohio. 

Westchester County Branch, N. Y. 
State Assn. of Retail Meat Dealers. 

Western So. Dakota Stock Growers 
Assn., Buffalo Gap, S. D. 

West Phila. Stock Yard Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Chas. Wetterling & Sons, Chicago. 

White Provision Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Wichita Livestock Exchange Assn., 
Wichita, Kan. 

Wichita Union Stock Yards Co., 
Wichita, Kan. 

Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp., 
Bloomington, II. 

Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

G. W. Zeiger Co., Chicago. 

Zeigler Provision Co., Chicago. 
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WELCOME TOA 
PROGRESS’ 


The Chicago Members ¢he 
CASING DEALERS ASS{AT 
invitation to all their fads 
WORLD'S FAIR. We tf y 
offices your headquarténd 

of ourkili 


Independent Casing Co. 


1335-1341 W. 47th Street 
Telephone Yards 2200 





S. Oppenheimer & Co., Inc. 


610 Root Street 
Telephone Boulevard 3300 


Harry Levi & Co. ] | 


723 West Lake Street 
Telephone Monroe 1188 
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A CENTURY OF 
POSITION 


rsghe NATIONAL SAUSAGE 
SHATION extend a cordial 
‘fads visiting the Chicago 
2 tt you will consider our 
#nd will avail yourselves 
ilities. 
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Oppenheimer Casing Co. 


1016 W. 36th Street 
Telephone Boulevard 8000 


Berth. Levi & Co., Inc. 


3944 S. Hamilton Ave. 
Telephone La Fayette 1475 


o | M. J. Salzman Co., Inc. 


617 W. 24th Place 
Telephone Victory 6505-6553 
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PRAGUE SALT 


The Safe, Fast Cure’ 


THE SHORT-TIME CURE 
America’s Perfect Cure 


— the flavor lasts — 
— the color holds — 
« 


The Griffith baboratories 
1415 West 37% Street, Chicago, Illinois 


CANADIAN FACTORY AND OFFICES, 532 ASTERN av ,TORONTO, OMT, 


isk for Prague Booklet for Gamplete Formulae 
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“A CENTURY OF PROGRESS” 


See this display 


at the entrance to 


the Agricultural 
Building 


Chicago’s 1933 
World’s Fair 


PRAGUE SALT 


“THE SAFE, FAST CURE” 


When you use a curing salt, let it 
be the genuine PRAGUE SALT. 
Its place in the curing plants of the 
world is secure. A quicker turn- 
over makes a larger profit possible. 
Used for hams, bacon, butts and 
sausage meats, the PRAGUE CURE 
fixes and holds the color and flavor. 
And remember — Griffith’s Liquid 
Sausage Seasonings cut your costs 
50%. 

The Griffith Laboratories lends its 
men and equipment to bring scien- 
tific practice to the meat packing 
industry. During your visit to A 
CENTURY OF PROGRESS don't 
fail to inspect The Griffith Labora- 
tories. 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415-25 West 37th St., Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Factory and Office: 532 Eastern Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 
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Century-Long Rise of Machine Agriculture 
And Transportation 


Nowhere perhaps is the spirit of A 
Century of Progress more evident than 
in the exhibit in the Agricultural Build- 
ing where the International Harvester 
Company depicts the century-long rise 
of machine agriculture. Few industries 
are so old and so modern as the farm 
equipment industry of which it is so 
essential a part. Few organizations 
have contributed more to the one hun- 
dred years of world progress now so 
graphically and dynamically portrayed 
at Chicago. 


The main International Harvester 


display occupies the entire north wing 


cotton, both row crops, the famous all- 
purpose Farmall tractor and various 
types of Farmall equipment take a lead- 
ing place. One of the Farmalls shown 
is equipped with four-row cultivator 
and is in a setting of imitation corn. 
By pressing a button the visitor can 
demonstrate for himself the automatic 
action of this 4-row cultivator, which 
cultivates from 30 to 65 acres a day. 
In a patch of ripened cotton is a two- 
row Farmall cotton picker. Cotton is 
still being harvested almost entirely by 
hand, although inventors have been 
working for more than eighty years on 
the problem of mechanical picking. 
The cotton picker shown has not 
reached the commercial stage of de- 





VISUAL EVIDENCE OF ADVANCEMENT MADE IN AUTOMOBILE DBESIGN. 
At the right is International Harvester’s pioneer effort in developing automotive 
transport —a high-wheeled, solid-tired, two cylinder “gasoline buggy,” built in 1907. 
Dwarfing it on the left is a modern tractor truck and a van-type semi-trailer, with a 


capacity of 12 tons, 
meat industry. 


a combination of units now coming into extensive use in the 


The trend toward using motor trucks for long-distance hauling is indicated in 


this tractor body design, 
runs one driver may sleep while the other 


a sleeping compartment being provided in the cab. On long 


drives. The unit is powered with a six- 


cylinder, valve-in-head motor of 115 brake horsepower. 


of the Agricultural Building, a floor 
area of approximately 14,000 square 
feet. The story of A Century of Prog- 
ress as told by this exhibit begins with 
the display of a replica of the first suc- 
cessful reaper built by Cyrus Hall Mc- 
Cormick in 1831. This replica is 
mounted on a platform and is sur- 
rounded by models showing the develop- 
ment of grain-harvesting equipment up 
to and including the wire binder and 
twine binder. 


Labor Saving Equipment. 


In contrast to that first reaper, which 
would only cut from eight to ten acres 
a day, and required two men to operate 
it in addition to others to bind the grain, 
is shown a 16-foot tractor-operated 
combined harvester-thresher. The latter 
is the efficient combine which harvests 
the crops in the “once over and it’s all 
over” fashion at the rate of from 45 to 
55 acres a day. By pressing a button, 
visitors may put this big machine in 
motion. 

In the exhibit of labor-saving equip- 
ment for the production of corn and 





velopment, but in keeping with the pur- 
pose of A Century of Progress exposi- 
tion it is displayed to show the present 
state of engineering progress made by 
Harvester Company engineers in de- 
signing a mechanical cotton picker. 


An accurately reproduced, pure-bred 
Holstein cow, which is fitted with a 
mechanism that makes her breathe, 
open and close her eyes, move her head, 
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chew her cud, move her ears, switch her 
tail, and moo, is the spectacular means 
of directing the attention of visitors to 
the dairy equipment display. A milker 
is attached to this cow and milk flow 
from the cow to milker pail can be seen 
through glass. The dairy exhibit dis- 
play also includes various types of 
cream separators and other dairy equip- 
ment. 
Motor Truck Displays. 


The transportation part of the Inter- 
national Harvester exhibit consists of 
representative motor truck models from 
the %-ton delivery truck and special 
door-to-door milk truck to the large 
7%2-ton heavy-duty units. 

Another unusual International motor 
truck exhibit is located in the dome of 
the Travel and Transport building. In 
this exhibit the International Harvester 
Company’s pioneer effort in developing 
automotive transport is represented by 
one of the first International motor 
trucks, a high-wheeled, solid-tired, two- 
cylinder, air-cooled vehicle of 4-ton 
capacity. This was built in 1907 and is 
called the International auto wagon. 


In contrast to this first type of Inter- 
national motor truck is shown the latest 
in automotive transport units, a heavy- 
duty Model A-8 International tractor- 
truck, attached to a van-type semi- 
trailer with a capactiy of 12 tons. This 
powerful tractor-truck is operated by a 
six-cylinder valve-in-head engine of 115 
brake horsepower. Removable and re- 
placeable cylinders, an International 
feature that contributes greatly to low- 
cost maintenance, are employed. The 
cab has a sleeping compartment, so that 
on long runs one operator may sleep 
while the other drives. 

Another contrast exhibit in the 
Travel and Transport building illus- 
trates pioneering effort in industrial 
power development by the International 
Harvester Company. This consists of 
the thirteenth tractor built by the com- 
pany in 1906 after years of experi- 
mental work, and the latest in’ indus- 
trial tractors, which is mounted on dual 
pneumatic tires. The old tractor con- 
sists of a horizontal engine mounted 
on a tractor-truck equipped with cast- 
iron gears. 


In the Pageant of Transport, which is 
produced daily in an outdoor theater, 
the Harvester Company’s equipment 
consists of the first International auto 
buggy, the first International auto 
wagon, the latest in heavy-duty Inter- 
nationals, a tractor-truck pulling van- 
type semi-trailer of 12-ton capacity, 
and five wagons illustrating the cov- 
ered wagons of the prairie-schooner 
type, which are a part of this pageant 
of transport called “Wings of a Cen- 
tury.” 


Research Discoveries of Today Forecast 
Methods of Tomorrow 


The Westinghouse display in the 
southern half of the Great Hall of Elec- 
tricity shows how the world has been 
transformed since 1886, when George 
Westinghouse first introduced the now 
universal alternating current. 

Here are shown the latest tricks of 
electricity in the home, ultra modern 
uses of electricity in industry, latest 


means for generation and distribution 
of power, advances in transportation, 
and the miraculous things that scien- 
tists are doing in research. Wherever 
practical, the displays have been made 
to work and are arranged so the visitor 
can operate the exhibit. 

The tower of history, at the extreme 
left of the hall, shows the progress of 
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lighting, transportation and industrial 
wer. It consists of a series of 
three translucent cylinders, one above 
another. The diameter of the smallest 
and lowest is 14 ft., the second is 16% 
ft., and the largest, which is at the top, 
is 19 ft. They are illuminated from 
within by lamps of 3,000, 5,000, and 
10,000 watts capacity respectively. 
Progress in Artificial Lighting. 

An automatic switching device causes 
the three cylinders to work in rotation. 
First across the face of the lowest 
cylinder there moves from right to left 
a series of silhouettes effecting the de- 
velopment of light, the candle, coal oil 
lamp, fish tail gas jet, carbon lamp, 
open arc lamp, Nernst lamp, enclosed 
arc lamp, mercury vapor lamp, flaming 
arc lamp, tantalum and Mazda lamp. 

The second cylinder depicts the de- 
velopment of transportation. Its sil- 
houettes include the old-fashioned loco- 
motive, the horse car, the first trolley 
ears, earliest electric locomotive, ele- 
vated steam locomotive, main line elec- 
tric locomotive, subway cars, Diesel 
electric locomotive, interurban cars and 
trolley busses. 


The third cylinder covers the develop- 
ment of industrial power. Its silhouttes 
include an old-fashioned water wheel, 
a steam engine of 1830, a high speed 
automatic engine of 40 years ago, the 
great Corliss of 1876, one of the first 
electric motors, one of the last great 
Corliss engines, a great gas engine, the 
steam turbine, a steel mill motor and a 
portable electric tool. 


Much space is devoted to electrical 
appliances in the home and many in- 
teresting and time-saving devices are 
shown. Equipment used to generate 
electricity and apnlications of electric- 
ity in industry are also features. 


Electricity in Industry. 

One of the more interesting exhibits 
in the latter classification is a scale 
model of one of the most powerful steel 
mills in the world, driven by the re- 
cently-invented twin motor drive. Vis- 
itors can operate this mill to roll out 
H sections in colored wax. 

Special applications of electricity in 
mines, paper mills, rubber manufac- 
turing plants, transportation of oil by 
pipe lines, steamships and in rail trans- 
portation are shown. 

The section of the exhibit devoted to 
research gives an inkling of the elec- 
trical developments to come. Here is a 
demonstration of the most remarkable 
possibility now opening out before elec- 
tricity—the transmission of power by 
radio. One will see a substantial frac- 
tion of a horsepower transmitted with- 
out wires over a distance of 20 ft. 

The possibilities of the photo electric 
cell as a fire scanner are also demon- 
strated. On the floor is a sheet iron pit 
into which balls of flaming paper may 
be thrown. Observing the pit con- 
stantly is a “scanner” consisting of a 
hose nozzle controlled by an electric 
eye. It moves right and left and up 
and down incessantly. The moment its 
eye perceives a flame it stops instantly 
and spurts forth a jet of water which 
extinguishes the flame. When the fire 
Is out the water is shut off and the 
electric eye resumes its ceaseless patrol. 

Also of great interest are the new 
alloys and metals many of which have 
characteristics of great scientific and 
practical possibilities. 
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Mechanical Handling for Every Product 
In Modern Industry 


Many of the modern methods of han- 
dling materials from “where they are 
to where you want them” are portrayed 
at the Fair in the exhibit of the Link- 
Belt Company by means of dioramas 
and translite illustrations. These are 
mounted on display cases built to 
accommodate full-sized products, giving 
the visitor the opportunity to see the 
conveyors, in miniature, in diorama 
form, and at the same time obtain a 


tute a distinctive exterior. The link 
models reach to the ceiling, and the link 
forming the main entrance has an en- 
trance width of 22 ft. 


There are 25 dioramas, each depict- 
ing a different type or class of equip- 
ment. Each diorama is a combination 
of an oil-painting background, and a 


miniature model in the foreground, re- 
produced true to the major mechanical 


details of the actual machines por- 





MANY IDEAS FOR REDUCING PRODUCT TRANSPORTATION COSTS. 
This is a view looking through the main entrance of the exhibit of the Link-Belt 


Co., Chicago. 


On the obelisk are mounted various forms of positive drives manufac- 


tured by the company, all in operation. Directly in back of the obelisk are seen some 
of the transites of a great variety of conveyors and driving machinery as used in 
various industries, including meat packing. At the left are some of the dioramas 
depicting conveyors, power plant coal handling equipment and automatic coal stokers, 


in a combination of painting and model. 


good idea of the construction and size 
of the machinery parts. 


Link-Belt’s exhibit is located in the 
Mineral Industries and Industrial Engi- 
neering Section of the general exhibits 
group, and is enclosed by large orna- 
mental models of conveyor chain links, 
with a striking main entrance on the 
southwest side, and a smaller entrance 
on the north side. 


The chain link models resemble 
chromium plated metal, and with the 
special lighting system planned, consti- 








EQUIPMENT IN MINIATURE. 


Two sections of a display case in the 
Link-Belt exhibit, showing a double and 
two single dioramas. There are 25 of 
these in the display, each showing a dif- 
ferent type or class of equipment. 


trayed. The arrangement of dioramas 
is such that the model and painting 
blend into each other, forming an 
integral unit which is neither picture 
nor model, but both. 


Conveyors in Industry. 

The translites, which may be de- 
scribed briefly as large illuminated col- 
ored glass photographs, also are 25 in 
number. They depict installations of 
conveyors throughout the industries, 
each installation employing the particu- 
lar type of Link-Belt chain of which a 
chromium or cadmium plated sample 
link is displayed in the front of the 
case containing the translite. 

In the middle of the products exhibit 
there is a five-sided obelisk extending 
to the ceiling. On this is mounted an 
attractive display of the company’s line 
of positive drives for transmitting 
power without slip. This includes 
silent, roller, malleable, promal and 
steel chains; and at the base, herring- 
bone and worm gear speed reducers, the 
P. I. V. gear variable speed transmis- 
sion, and other gearing, in operation. 

A large oil painting, showing a com- 
posite view of Link-Belt factories and 
warehouses, forms a part of the deco- 
rations. This is framed to harmonize 
with the motif of the exhibit. 

Among the other interesting features 
of the Link-Belt exhibit are a “mys- 
tery” drive, and an operating model of 
the Link-Belt rotary railroad car 
dumper. 
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“A CENTURY OF PROGRESS” 


Make our office Lhabr 


your headquarters 
State 1637 
We expect you ! 222 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
Selling Agent 
Call State 16370n = tue ADLER COMPANY 


: CINCINNATI 
your arrival. The World’s Largest Knitters of Stockinette Fabrics 
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Chicago Invites the World 


Wm. Jd. Stange Co., invites you to make our office 





your headquarters and we assure you that we 


will endeavor to increase your pleasure and 





decrease your expenses while visiting > 
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Where the Packer Gets Some of His Paper 
And Packaging Ideas 


Foods—their production, preparation 
and distribution—are featured in the 
Agricultural Building on Northerly 
Island. Among the exhibits here will 
be found that of the Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
manufacturers of vegetable parchment, 
waxed papers, wrapping papers and 
specially treated papers used for wrap- 
ping and packing the products of the 
meat plant and other foods. The 
packer looking for new packaging ideas 
will find much of interest here. 


In addition to an extensive display of 
paper products there is featured the 
manufacture of paper by hand. While 
the equipment is modern, the method 
is similar to that used a hundred years 
ago, prior to the invention of the four- 
drinier paper making machine. One or 
more attendants are constantly on the 


“KVP Kalamazoo.” Surplus water is 
drained through the wire, the paper 
stock remaining. This is removed while 
very wet, something like a saturated 
blotter, and placed in a little drying 
machine which “irons” the sheet. 

A Mile of Paper in Six Minutes. 

Dominating the rear wall of the dis- 
play is an oil painting of one of the 
machine rooms at the Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Co. mill, showing the 
details of paper manufacture. The pic- 
ture is “framed” by two huge rolls of 
paper standing like pillars, each 12 ft. 
high, made on one of the paper ma- 
chines shown in the picture at a speed 
of more than a mile every six minutes. 

The disp!ay counters are made of 
Monel metal, Monel and chromium plat- 
ing being used throughout the entire 
exhibit wherever metal surfaces are 


KALAMA LUU bao uMENy 


HERE PACKERS CAN SEE 


table Parchment Co. in the 


HOW MEAT 


Manufacture of paper by hand is featured in the exhibit of the Kalamazoo Vege- 
Agricultural Building. 


WRAPPERS ARE MADE. 


Here are also shown a large 


variety of papers used to wrap and package food products and various applications 


to these products, ine luding those 


the display is a large 


job and visitors may have a sample of 
the handmade paper as a souvenir. 

Raw pulp, such as is received from 
Norway and Sweden, is placed in a 
small beater, where the fibers are sepa- 
rated by mechanical means. After the 
beating process this paper stock, which 
is approximately 98 per cent water and 
2 per cent fiber, is poured into a con- 
tainer, the bottom of which is a wire 
Screen, 65 strands to the inch, with a 
special formation of the wire in the 
center to make a watermark reading 


of the meat plant. 
oil painting showing one room in the 
amile of paper is produced every six minutes. 


Dominating the real wall of 
company’s mill, where 


exposed. Panels with glass fronts are 
set in the counters and show various 
products, many of them from the pack- 
ing industry, which are wrapped in 
KVP papers. 

Many samples of the wide variety of 
papers made are to be seen, including 
genuine vegetable parchment, waxed 
papers, wrapping papers, and such spe- 
cially treated papers as super lard 
liner, deodorized waxed kraft, freezer 
burn, etc. 

Another feature is the use of the 
photo-electric cell which has come so 
rapidly to the front recently in connec- 
tion with packaging machinery. Its 


47 


purpose is to keep the design of the 
package centered where it belongs. 
Whenever anyone goes into the booth, 
he intercepts a ray of light, causing the 
photo-electric cell to act, and thereby 
trips an electric sign. 
aa 
CURED MEATS FEATURED. 


Packer visitors to the Agricultural 
Building at A Century of Progress Ex- 
position—and there will be many, be- 
cause it is here the livestock and meat 
exhibits are housed—will see in other 
parts of the building the displays of a 
number of firms that have served the 
meat industry for many years. 


Among these is the Griffith Labora- 
tories, Chicago, Ill., manufacturers of 
equipment and supplies for the packer 
and sausagemaker. This exhibit fea- 
tures Prague salt as a superior medium 
for a quick cure, and is installed in a 
Reynolds Display Cabinet at the en- 
trance to the government fresh meat 
display. The Griffith display consists 
of a large painting in natural colors of 
various meats cured with Prague salt. 
The display cabinet is of the revolving 
type, the Griffith display being installed 
with a number of others. Each display 
appears for 18 seconds every three 
minutes. 


CURED WITH PRAGUE. 


Large reproductions in colors of vari- 
ous cured meats comprise this exhibit of 
the Griffith Laboratories. It is installed 
in a revolving cabinet and is on view for 
18 seconds every three minutes. The 
exhibit stands at the entrance to the fresh 
meat display in the Agricultural Building. 
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During your visit to “A Century of Progress” call and inspect 
our plant at 2824-2900 Vermont St., Blue Island, III. (chicago Suburb) 


Manufacturers of Curing Tanks, Belly Boxes and 
all types of trucks and steel equipment for packers 


WEPSCO STEEL PRODUCTS 


Cincinnati Butchers Supply Corp., Sales Agents 








COMPLETE YOUR 
WORLD’S FAIR 
TOUR HERE! 














We cordially invite you 


to write, phone or wire 


when you will be here. It will afford us great 


pleasure to help make your visit to the World’s 
Fair and our city a pleasant one. 


The Ultimate in a Century of Progress in Cold Storage and Curing 


United States Gld Storage | [ce @. 


2101 West Pershing Road, Chicago ‘Phone: LaFayette 8000 
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Wonders of Electricity Are Shown in the 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


‘‘House of Magic” at the Fair 


Spectacular discoveries and develop- 
ments from its famous research labora- 
tory are shown and explained in the 
“House of Magic,” the feature of the 
General Electric Co.’s exhibit. The 
company has concentrated nearly all 
of its displays in 9,000 sq. ft. of space 
on the main floor of the great circular 
hall of the Electrical Building. 

In the little auditorium, which is com- 
pletely air-conditioned, 200 people can 
be accommodated for each series of lec- 
tures and demonstrations, comprising 
one of an all-day series of perform- 
ances which illustrate the striking ad- 
vances in the electrical art that have 
been made during the last few years. 


There is much in this exhibit for the 
technician, scientific minded, workers in 
electricity, housewives and home own- 
ers, but the meat packer will find much 
of practical application in the meat 
plant. 


Electricity in Commerce and Industry. 


Outside the “House of Magic” and 
under a balcony that suports massive 
pillars covered with mural paintings 
depicting the development of the elec- 
trical industry are displays of General 
Electric products and processes, many 
of them in operation, that dramatically 
portray the part played by electricity 
in the home, in commerce, and in in- 
dustry. The whole exhibit was obvi- 
ously designed to make many applica- 
tions of electricity understandable to 
men, women, and children alike and, in 
addition to providing an explanatory 
picture of common uses of electricity, 
to suggest new uses for the future. 

The part played by electricity in 
modern transportation is shown in the 
apparatus section of the exhibit. Models 
are used to tell the story of electric 
ship propulsion. One is a reproduction 
of the S. S. “California,” and the other 
is a framework model showing the gen- 
erating equipment, propulsion motors, 
and auxiliaries necessary to operation. 
Electric transportation on land is repre- 
sented by a working model of a giant 
bi-polar electric locomotive built by 

Reproduced in miniature is the 20,000 
kilowatt mercury vapor turbine station 
built at the Schenectady Works of the 
company, and for people who want to 
see what makes the wheels go round, 
there is a cut-away turbine which shows 
what happens from the time steam is 
introduced into the machine until it is 
exhausted. To show how a nest of 
gears will cut down speed from 1,800 
revolutions per minute to as low as 13 
revolutions without loss of power, there 
18 anew machine called the gear-motor. 
A section of the case is cut away. 

For use in hospitals, hotels, apart- 
ment buildings and office buildings 
where mechanical noises are undesir- 
able there is a new motor designed 
especially for quiet operation, and 
there is still another motor being oper- 


ated in a tank with water splashing 
over it. 


In the vapor lamp section, a striking 
feature is the floating opal ceiling of 
ever-changing colors, illuminated by 
gaseous conductor tubes in which vari- 
ous types of gases are used to. produce 
the complete range of delicate pastel 
shades that appear and disappear over 
the entire surface. 


Developments in Lighting. 


What is claimed to be the most prac- 
tical light source yet developed—the 
sodium lamp—which produces three or 
four times as much light as the ordi- 
nary light source, is demonstrated. 
Mercury vapor lamps, some of which 
radiate healthful ultra-violet rays, are 
lighted to show the type of illumination 
used in automobile factories, machine 
shops, textile mills, and other establish- 
ments where high visibility is of prime 
importance. 

More than 300 different types of 
Mazda lamps, representative of the 
8,893 different lamps made by General 
Electric, are on display in the incandes- 
cent lamp division. Among them are 
the largest and the smallest incandes- 
cent lamps in the world. 

To show almost ideal lighting of 
large buildings, there is a group of 
models lighted in accordance with the 
most advanced standards of practice. 
The central figure in the group is a 
10-ft. model of a 50-story office build- 
ing built to a 1/64 in. scale. 


Effects With Searchlights. 

A number of the electric fountains, 
and many of the special lighting dis- 
plays throughout the Century of Prog- 
ress grounds, were designed and in- 
stalled by this company. Probably the 














































































































MAKING A DIORAMA. 


Art and mechanical skill enter into the 
production of these modern means of de- 
picting mechanical equipment. Here is 
shown the making of a diorama to be dis- 
played in the Link-Belt exhibit at A Cen- 
tury of Progress. 


The artist and the model maker are 
putting the finishing touches on the 
diorama of a conveying operation. In 
making the models it often is necessary 
to use a magnifying glass when working 
on the more minute parts and placing 
them in position. 


most outstanding effect, certainly the 
brightest, is produced by the scintilla- 
tor, consisting of a battery of 24-arc 
searchlights having a total light output 
of 1,440,000,000 candlepower. Mounted 
on swivel and trunion bases, these 
36-in. projectors may be turned at any 
angle, to shoot variegated patterns of 
colored light into the sky. 

The scintillator is located on the 
shore of Lake Michigan just south of 
the Travel and Transport Building. 
With a railroad track nearby, two loco- 
motives can be brought into service to 
generate and shoot clouds of steam high 
into the air. A strikingly beautiful 


effect is obtained by training the bril- 
liant colored light on clouds of steam 
and clouds of smoke exploded high 
above the ground by smoke bombs. 


AN EXAMPLE OF MODERN POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Packers investigating modern power plant equipment will see much of interest 


in this full-size, 50 h.p 


._p., two-stage turbine and governor, cut away to expose the 
working parts, installed in the exhibit of the General Electric Co. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Active—Market Weaker—Heavi- 
ness in Hogs a Factor—Hedge Sell- 
ing in Evidence — Scattered Lard 
Liquidation — Cash Trade Fairly 
Good—Hog RunComparatively Large. 


Operations in hog products the past 
week were on a fairly active scale, and 
the market took on a somewhat weaker 
tone under the influence of hedge sell- 
ing, scattered liquidation, and lower 
hogs. Hot weather had an influence on 
hog prices for a time and served to 
slow up demand for product. 


Development of cooler weather, how- 
ever, made for a more satisfactory cash 
trade, but sentiment was mixed, and 
there was a disposition in some quar- 
ters to await developments. At times 
stop-loss orders in lard were caught. 
Lard prices were off 42 to 50 points 
from the highs of the month and 
showed a decline of 62 to 70 points 
from the season’s high. 


There was evidence of commission 
house buying oh a scale downward, 
the latter influenced to some extent by 
the Government’s plan for better hog 
prices. Lack of official information as 
to when regulation may start was a 
little unsettling at times. However, the 
impression prevailed that the relief plan 
will go into effect in the very near 
future, and intimations from Washing- 
ton were that some announcement on 
the scheme would follow adjournment 
of Congress. 

Hog Receipts Up. 

Irregular fluctuations in outside mar- 
kets had influence at times, but were 
jess effective than of late. Cotton oil 
displayed independent strength, partly 
on the prospects for a 30 per cent cut 
in the cotton acreage, which, incidental- 
ly, should have some bearing on lard if 
put into effect. 


Receipts of hogs at western packing 
points last week were 530,600 head, 
compared with 460,300 head the pre- 
vious week, and 411,807 head the same 
week last year. Average weight of 
hogs at Chicago last week was 252 lbs., 
against 250 lbs. the previous week, 
242 lbs. a year ago, and 243 Ibs. two 
years ago. 

Top hogs at Chicago eased from the 
previous week’s highs of 4.90c to 4.65¢c, 
recovering to 4.70c. Attitude of the 
hog raiser was undoubtedly a factor in 
the market, making for more or less 
hedge selling. 

Cold storage holdings of lard as of 
June 1st, were officially placed at 110,- 
381,000 Ibs., against 128,103,000 Ibs. last 
year, and a five-year June 1 average 
of 143,260,000 lbs. Total meat holdings 
were 750,969,000 Ibs., against 892,164,- 
000 Ibs. last year, and a five-year June 
1 average of 944,263,000 Ibs. 


Lard Exports Down for Week. 

Official exports of lard for the week 
ended June 3, 1933, were 8,040,000 Ibs., 
against 9,989,000 Ibs. last year. Ex- 
ports from January 1 to June 3 were 
Placed at 265,253,000 Ibs., against 259,- 
523,000 Ibs. same time last year. Of 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


the week’s exports, 3,679,000 Ibs. went 
to Germany, 97,000 lbs. to the Nether- 
lands, 3,330,000 Ibs. to the United 
Kingdom, 120,000 lbs. to Cuba, and 
814,000 Ibs. to other countries. 


Exports of hams and shoulders, in- 
cluding Wiltshires, for the week were 
934,000 Ibs., against 1,295,000 Ibs. last 
year; bacon, including Cumberlands, 
208,000 Ibs., against 445,000  Ibs.; 
pickled pork, 115,000 lbs., against 110,- 
000 Ibs. last year. 

Receipts of hogs at 62 markets dur- 
ing May were 3,142,938 head, against 
3,049,739 head a year ago, an increase 
of 93,199 head, or 3.1 per cent. Total 
for five months ended Mav was 14,666,- 
323 head, against 16,825,592 head a year 
ago, a decrease of 2,159,269 head, or 
12.8 per cent. Local slaughter during 
May was 2,412,278 head, against 2,187,- 
890 head last year, an increase of 224,- 
888 head or 10.3 per cent. Total for 
five months’ slaughter was 10,713,482 
head, against 11,348,649 head last year, 
a decrease of 635,167 head, or 5.6 per 
cent. 

PORK—Market was firm at New 
York, with demand fair. Mess was 
quoted at $20.00 per barrel; family, 


$19.25 per barrel; fat backs, $15.25@ 
15.75 per barrel. 

LARD—Demand was routine but 
fairly good, while prices were barely 
steady with futures. At New York, 
prime western was quoted at 6.55@ 
6.65c; middle western, 6.40@6.50c; New 
York City tierces, 6%c; tubs, 6%c; re- 
fined to the Continent, 65% @6%c; 
South America, 6%@7c; Brazil kegs, 
7%@7%c; compound, car lots, 7%c; 
smaller lots, 8c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 12%c under July; 
loose lard, 75c under July; leaf lard, 
70c under July. 

BEEF—Demand was moderate in the 
East, but the market was fairly steady. 
Mess at New York was nominal; 
packet, nominal; family, $12.00@12.50 
per barrel; extra India mess, nominal. 





See page 56 for later markets. 





LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City 
June 1, 1938, to June 14, 1933, totaled 
4,237,634 lIbs.; tallow, none; greases, 
none; stearine, 150,000 Ibs. 








Hog Cut-Out 


Heavy supplies again were a weaken- 
ing influence in the hog market and 
prices matched the lower levels of the 
first half of May when prices were 
moving upward. Demand for fresh 
pork, both locally and at eastern con- 
suming centers, was not strong enough 
te absorb the large supply which 
proved a further weakening influence 
on live prices. 

Receipts on the first day of the cur- 
rent period were not large and the high 
top of the week at $4.85 was made. 
The following three days witnessed 
heavy runs with a decline in price to a 
low top of $4.60 on the closing day 
of the period. This was paid freely 
for 200- to 250-Ib. averages and some 
heavier and lighter weights made the 
same price. Good and choice 190- to 
800-Ib. butchers were plentiful and 
there was an increase in the supply of 


Total cutting value (per 100 lbs. live wt.).. 


Total cutting yield 


160 to 180 
Ibs. 


Values Stable 


packing sows which 
tendency. 


The twelve principal markets received 
a total of 396,200 hogs this week com- 
pared with 433,500 last week and 325,- 
300 in the 1932 period. 

Cut-out values showed no marked 
change from those of a week earlier 
as product prices declined with hog 
prices. However, there was a slight 
improvement in the return on the 160- 
to 180-lb. averages and the 250- to 300- 
Ib. kinds. Only best quality butchers 
made the yields shown, hogs having less 
finish dressing a lower percen and 
bringing a correspondingly smaller re- 
turn in the cutting test. 

The following test is worked out on the 
basis of live —— and green prod- 
uct prices at Chicago during the first 
four days of the current week as shown 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE, average costs and 
credits being used in working out the 
test. 


is a seasonal 


180 to 220 «= 220 to 250 = «250 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 


1.43 1.45 
. -28 . . 


spans: | ealine 
| pseakbieaiszise 


$4.66 
71.00% 


$4.81 
69.50% 


$4.63 


68.50% 72.00% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above cutting values and deducting from these 
—_. the cost of well finished live hogs of the weights shown, plus all expenses, the following 


are secured: 


$ 31 $ 33 
73 95 


$117 
“84 
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DIAMOND CRYSTAL’S Seven Sa/t Soldiers 
. » » GUARDIANS OF YOUR PRODUCT'S PERFECTION 


The seven members of the Alberger Army are always 
on duty to give you the finest salt made — Diamond 
Crystal Salt,a product of the exclusive Alberger Process. 


Each salt soldier stands for a desirable and necessary 
quality of salt. Together, they represent a process which 
is the key to all salt goodness. 


Made by the exclusive Alberger Process , Diamond 
Crystal Salt is flaked, and — 


UNIFORM IN COLOR UNIFORM IN SOLUBILITY 

UNIFORM IN PURITY UNIFORM IN SCREEN ANALYSIS 

UNIFORM IN DRYNESS UNIFORM IN CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 
UNIFORM IN CHARACTER OF FLAKE 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT COMPANY, (INC.) 


(BULK DEPARTMENT) 


250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT 





Safe, Economical Delivery of Meats! 


under full refrigeration 


An unexcelled specialized motor truck 
service for the transportation of refrig- 
erator commodities exclusively to: 








Lima Pi 
PITTSBURG OH lO Marion “a Daves 


Cleveland Akron Wednesday Pick Up, 
Columbus Canton Thursday Delivery 


inci i Thursd: Pick 
Dayton = Cincinnati | "\riday Delivery 








MICHIGAN = Jackson 


Service and Detroit Greek | “tna Beer 
Monroe amazoo Tuesday Pick Up, 

° Wednesday Deliv- 

& rates without equal!| Nona — Fe, Warne Se vl 


LOUISVILLE Th: fey 


ndi 
WRITE FOR D ETAILS emrmete apolis Thursday Pick Up 
KENTUCKY Louisville ] Friday Delivery 


The refrigerant is so handled that the trucks are employed in the 
reverse direction on straight truck movements of general merchandise. 


ADVANCE TRANSPORTATION CO. of ILLINOIS, Inc. 


Detroit, Mich. 4125 Emerald Ave., Chicago, Ill. Indianapolis, Ind. 
7805 American Ave. Phone Yards 6240 1410 N. West St 


Phone Euclid 0663 Phone Lincoln 1078 
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FROZEN PORK 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
shows the trend of storage stock accumu- 
lations of meats and lard in the United 
States during the first five months of 
1933, compared with those of one and two 
years ago. 


Stocks of meats and lard showed con- 
siderable increase during May which, 
with the exception of February, re- 
corded the first material increase of one 
month over another since the first of 
the year. The May increase was not 
seasonal, but was in opposition to the 
trend in meats during the past two 
years, and to some extent in lard. In 
spite of this increase stocks are well 
under those of a year ago on June 1, 
and sharply under the five-year average 
on that date. 

Increases in the month just ended are 
directly attributable to the large in- 
crease in hog receipts. Slaughter under 
federal inspection during May, 4,286,229 
head, was the largest May slaughttr ou 
record with one exception, in 1923, 
which was a year of record hog runs. 
In addition to the increase of 350,000 
hogs over the May, 1932, slaughter, 
both cattle and sheep slaughter was 
higher than that of last year, there 
being 100,000 more cattle and 40,000 
more sheep turned into meat under fed- 
eral inspection during the month than 
in May, 19382. This made a large in- 
crease in the total 
available during May without a corre- 
sponding increase in consumptive de- 
mand. 

Frozen Pork.—Hog supplies were 
more than ample to meet current needs 
and fresh pork cuts have been amon 
the cheapest of all meats. Demand in 
Eastern consuming centers was slow 
during May, and it was necessary to 
freeze on a fairly liberal scale, although 
attempts were made to market the out- 
put currently as far as possible. Loins 
especially were slow, as were butts. 

e usual quantity of meat for future 
cure went to the freezer during the 
period. 

ie Meats.—Market for pickled 
meats during May was somewhat 
spotted, some cuts being in strong de- 
mand while others were slow. This, 
coupled with the large supplies of green 
product available, resulted in a very 
mixed situation on pickled meats. Light 
S. P. regular hams have not moved very 
freely through smokehouse channels, 
ut demand for boiling averages and 


volume of meat Fe 


heavy skinned hams has been strong. 
=— picnics have been slow as have 
bellies. 


D. S. Meats.—Large supplies of 
heavy hogs which came during the 
month naturally increased stocks of dry 
salt meats. These hogs appear to have 
been held awaiting a better market, 
which they commanded as the price 
spread between light and heavy butch- 
ers throughout much of the month was 
narrow. There was some speculative 
buying of bellies during the month, but 
in general the principal outlet was 
through consumptive channels. 

Lard.—Lard stocks showed sharp in- 
creases during the month, in opposition 
to the trend of one and two years ago 
during like periods. This was the first 
considerable rise in lard accumulations 
since the first of the year. The cash 
end of the trade has been quiet, but 
there has been a fairly broad specula- 
tive demand, influenced by the expecta- 
tion of inflation plans and the strength 
in surrounding markets. The export 
outlet was slow. 

a 
STOCKS IN COLD STORAGE. 


Figures for storage stocks on which 
the chart on this page is based are: 

1931. 

Frozen D. 8. 

rk. pork. 
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CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 


Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
Chicago at the close of business June 
14, 1933, as reported by the Chicago 
Board of Trade, were as follows: 

June 14, May 31, June 14, 
1933. 1933. 1932. 
P. S. lard, made 


48,962,464 


12,583,954 19,410,445 


1, 1932, Ibs. 


, , 11,402,221 
D. 8. Rib bellies, 


17,968,651 


2,316,236 2,879,177 
2,700 

i 

BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 


(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, June 16, 1933.—General 
market steady but dull. Hams in good 
demand; picnics slow and lard dull. 


Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 81s; hams, long 
cut, 76s; Liverpool shoulders, square, 
none; picnics, none; short backs, none; 
bellies, clear, 58s; Canadian, 54s; Cum- 
berlands, 54s; Wiltshires, none; spot 
lard, 44s. 


2,800 16,900 


ee ed 
LIVERPOOL PROVISION MARKETS. 


Arrivals of Continental bacon in the 
United Kingdom during the week ended 
June 1 totaled 71,011 bales compared 
with 69,238 bales the previous week 
and 91,744 bales in the same week a 
year ago. Prices of first quality prod- 
uct at Liverpool for the week of June 
1, 1933, with comparisons: 

June 1, May 25, June 2, 
1988." 1933." 1982. 


$10.51 $ 8.08 
5 13.76 9.89 
11.85 12.26 q 
13.94 13.44 10. 
8.52 8.34 
orl aitin 


GERMAN HOGS AND LARD. 


Receipts of hogs at the 14 principal 
German markets for the week ended 
June 1, 1933, totaled 68,415 head com- 
pared with 70,036 head the previous 
week and 64,797 the same week a year 
earlier. Price of hogs at Berlin for 
the week ended June 1 was $7.92 com- 
pared with $6.59 the previous week and 
$7.08 the same week a year ago. 
in tierces at Hamburg was quoted at 
$10.53 per hundredweight compared 
with $8.96 the previous week and $6.22 
in the 1932 period. 


American green bellies.. $10.86 
Danish green sides 13.97 
Canadian green sides.... 
a short cut green 
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Handles 

to 10% Grease— 

20% Moisture—in 

One Continuous Operation 


“JAY BEE” Hammer Mill grinds tankage, beef 
scrap, fish scrap, cracklings, dried bone, etc. on 
roduct used ees or in combination with po 
eeds and fertilizers. Delivers a finely fpiahed, 
uniform product, in one continuous operation 
without the use of cage mills, screens, or elevators. 
Capacities up to 4 tons per hour, depending 
upon H. P. used. 

Boiler plate and alloy steel construction makes the “JAY 
BEE”’ practically indestructible. Grinds at a lower cost per 
ton than any other grinding process. Some of the largest 


firms in the industry have tripled their pasiness because of 
the superior product made by the “JAY 


“JAY BEE” 


The World’s Greatest Tankage Grinder 
Manufactured by The Bossert Corp., Utica, N. Y. 
The World’s Largest Hammer Mill Manufacturers 
) Write for descriptive literature. We can solve your grinding problems. 
J.B. SEDBERRY, Inc., 96 Hickory Street, Utica, N.Y. 
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Pot 


+ secnbs 
COOKED IN THE 
ORIGINAL PATENTED 


ADVANCE 


VERTICAL COOKER 


ARE BETTER AT LESS COST. «+ 
Send for Details 


THE ADVANCE FOUNDRY CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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Grinds fats, bones, 
carcasses, viscera, 
etc.—all with equal 
facility. 


Reduces everything 
to uniform fineness. 
Ground product gives 
up fat and moisture 
content readily. 


'M & M Hoe 


GRINDS EVERYTHING 
Cuts rendering costs! 


Saves steam, power, 
labor. Low opera- 
ting cost. Increases 
melter capacity. 


We will gladly 
analyze your re- 
quirements and 
make specific recom- 
mendations 
your needs. 


Baildes of Machinery MITTS & MERRILL 

















Since 1854 1001-51 S. Water St., Saginaw, Mich. 


SCRAP 


PRESS 


300 to 1200 Tons 


Hydraulic Crackling Ejector 
Hoop guided on Rods 
Quality High, Price Low 
Ask us about them 


Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Ine. 
362 West Water St. 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Established 1872 

















CUT YOUR 
Sr SPINE COSTS 


‘TEDMAN’S “A” 
pa => ome y Fy for oe the 
reduction o fen ae Mateo varce 
fish scrap, etc. Their extreme secti 
construction saves time in freer 
hammers and screens and in the daily 
clean-up which is required where edi- 
ble je products are reduced. 
Nine sises—5 1 
py = HR Z.P. yy 600 ay 


STEDMANS FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 
AURORA, INDIANA, US.A. FouNDED 1834 





Subsidiary of 
WESTERN PIPE & 
STEEL CO. OF BLUE ISLAND, BL 

CALIFORNIA PULman 2206 
CURING TANKS, BELLY BOXES, aND ALL TYPES OF TRUCKS 
AND STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR THE PACKING PLANT 


C€Ews Boe 


2824-2900 
VERMONT ST. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—While no large volume of 
trading was in evidence in the eastern 
tallow market, some business was re- 
ported passing from day to day at New 
York in extra tallow at 4c f.o.b., un- 
changed from the previous week. Un- 
dertone of the market was quite firm, 
in fact prices held at the best levels of 
the recovery. 

Offerings were moderate throughout 
the week, and consumers appeared will- 
ing to take supplies at the above prices, 
but were reluctant to come up further 
in their ideas. Some producers were 
still inclined to hold for higher prices, 
especially those well sold up. Outside 
developments appeared to have had 
very little effect, the tallow market 
standing on its own feet the past week. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
8%c; extra, 4c; edible, 4%4c. 

At Chicago, market was generally 
steady, with a rather light volume of 
trade for nearby shipment. Some sales 
were reported for future delivery, and 
inquiries continued rather good for 
prime packer for July delivery. At 
Chicago, edible was quoted at 4%c; 
fancy, 44%4c; prime packer, 4%c; No. 1, 
4c; No. 2, 3%c. 

At the London auction this week, 
1,015 casks were offered and 303 sold. 
Mutton was quoted at 23s 6d@24s 6d; 
beef, 20s 6d@238s 6d; mixed, 19s@20s 
9d. 

At Liverpool, Argentine beef tallow, 
June-July shipment, was unchanged for 
the week at 22s 6d. Australian good 
mixed, June-July shipment, at Liver- 
pool was unchanged at 21s 6d. 

STEARINE—Market was quiet but 
rather steady at New York the past 
week. Oleo was quoted at 5@5%c. At 
Chicago, market was moderately active 
and steady. Oleo was quoted at 5c. 

OLEO OIL—A moderately active 
trade and a steady market, with little 
change in prices, was the feature this 
week. Extra New York was quoted at 
6%4c; prime, 5%4c; lower grades, 5c. 
At Chicago, demand was fair, and the 
market was rather firm. Extra was 
quoted at 6c. 








See page 56 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Demand was less active 
the past week owing to an easier tone 
in raw materials, but prices were 
steady. Prime at New York was quoted 
at 104%c; extra winter, 8%c; extra, 
8%c; extra No. 1, 7%c; No. 2, 7%4e. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—With raw ma- 
terials rather steady, the market ruled 
firm, but demand was considerably 
quieter. At New York, pure was quoted 
ene extra, 812c; No. 1, 8c; cold test. 

C. 


GREASES — A moderately active 
trade and a firm tone ruled the market 
for greases in the East the past week. 
Yellow and house were traded at 3%c. 
Volume was not disclosed. Indications 
were that a fair business passed. Offer- 
Ings were not pressed owing to strength 
in tallow and a belief that consumers 
were experiencing a fair trade in the 
finished product. Grease producers ap- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


peared to be in a comfortable position, 
but the general impression prevailed 
that the market will be dominated by 
the trend in tallow. 

At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 3%c; A white, 4%c; B white, 
4%4c; choice white, 4% @5c. 

At Chicago, trade in nearby greases 
was limited, but there appeared to be 
some business and a fair inquiry for 
later deliveries. At Chicago, brown was 
quoted at 3%c; yellow, 3%@3%c; B 
white, 4c; A white, 4%c; choice white, 
all hog, 4% @4%c. 


——%e 


By-Products Markets 
Blood. 


Chicago, June 15, 1933. 
Trading continues light, only scat- 
tered sales being made. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Unground easy. Prices remain un- 
changed. 


Unit Ammonia. 


@2.60 & 10c 
3.25@3.50 & 10c 
@1.50 


Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia.. 
Unground, 8 to 10% ammonia... 
Liquid stick 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 


Demand continues fair. Sales made 
this week at 65@70c. 


Hard pressed and exp. unground per 
s gg ——. x ihiy 
oft prsd. pork, ac. grease quality, 
ton @30.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Demand continues good. Prices un- 
changed. 
Per ton. 
Digester tankage meat meal 
Meat and bone scraps 50% 
Steam bone meal, special feeding per 


Fertilizer Materials. 
Product continues to sell at $2.25 & 
10c. 
wih grd. ground, 10@12% am.. Orr & los 


w grd., and ungr., 610% am. 2.25 & 10c 
Bone tankage, ungrd., 
pee 
1.35 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Skulls, jaws and knuckles in fair de- 
mand. Prices largely nominal. 


low gd. 
per ton 
Hoof meal 


Kip stock 
Calf stock 
Sinews, pizzles 


Horn pi 1 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles... 


Hide trimmings (new fe yd 
Hide trimmings (old style) 
Pig skin scraps and . per lb... 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


Demand fair. No change in prices. 


Steam, ground. 3 & 50 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Offerings of packer bones limited. 
Prices largely nominal. 


Horns, according to grade 
Mfg. shin bones 

Cattle hoofs 

Junk bones 


(Note—Foregol: ces are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted a indicated above.) 


$.6@ .70 7p 


Animal Hair. 
Hair market steady. Prices are un- 
changed. 


Summer coil and field dried 
Winter coil dried 
Processed, 


*According to count. 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, June 14, 1933. 

Trading in both fertilizer and feed- 
ing materials has been very light dur- 
ing the past week; probably the hot 
weather had something to do with the 
lack of buying interest. There have 
been very few changes in prices. 

Stocks of both tankage and blood 
are rather low around here at this time 
of the F pan Foreign bone meal, both 
steamed and raw, are very firm in price, 
and South American raw bone meal 
was advanced during the past week 50c 
per ton. 
_ Dry rendered tankage is a little lower 
in — but sellers are declining bids 
under present quotations. 

ee ee 


MAY FEDERAL SLAUGHTERS. 


Federal inspected slaughter of all 
classes of livestock during May: 


ize 
1,355 


Cattle. 
6,485 
8,205 

120,863 

12,072 
3,004 


Calves. 
2,587 
3,519 

49,382 


Baltimore 
puta 
cago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Denver 
Detroi 


= 


Bom 
Resses 


7s 


8 


Milw: 
National Stock 
Yards 


New York 

8) a 

Philadelphia 

Sioux City 

South St, 
Joseph 

South St. 


‘aul 
All other 


33 8 


phe Sood 
see8 


20,506 
52,598 
182,588 


52,124 
181,809 





717,413 475,670 1,504,790 4,286,239 
oe 616,063 398,775 1,448,612 38,940,470 
. en 
May, 33 3,131,655 1,961,969 6,908,972 20,081,942 
5 mos. ended 
May, ’32 3,134,502 1,952,459 7,485,753 20,935,212 
New York, 
Brooklyn, 
Jersey City 
& New- 
ark (2) 38,651 71,781 289,950 173,010 
Horse slaughter under federal 


Yr gon | 
May totaled 1,646 head compared th 4,571 hea 
in the same month of 1932. For the five months 


ended with May, 1933, horse slaughter totaled 


11,469 head compared with 20,425 head in a like 
period of 1932. 
(1) Included in ‘‘All other stations.’’ 


(2) The slaughter figures in this uP of cities 
are included in the figures above for ‘‘New York’’ 
and ‘‘All other stations’? and are combined here 
to show total in the Greater New York Distriet. 


or re 


TANNERY OPERATION EXPANDS. 


Full time operation of its tanneries, 
is reported by United States Leather 
against a low point this year of 27 per 
cent of capacity. Current leather prices 
are 50 per cent above recent lows but 
demand continues strong the company 
states. 
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Week’s Closing Markets | 











FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products continued weak the 
latter part of the week, liquidation run- 
ning into stop-loss orders due to weak- 
ness in other markets. Cash trade is 
quieter; hogs steady, top $4.70. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil eased with allied markets. 
Pressure was limited, but support was 
lighter pending cotton acreage reduc- 
tion announcement. Crude _ steady; 
cash trade fair. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 

June, $5.40@5.45; July, $5.35@5.43; 
Aug., 5.40@5.55; ‘Sept.,. $5.47@5.53; 
Oct., $5.55@5.60; Nov., $5.60@5.70; 
Dec., $5.68@5.75; Jan., $5.74@5.77. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 4c f.o.b. 

Stearine. 

Stearine, 5%c. 

Friday’s Lard Markets. 

New York, June 16, 1933. — Lard, 
prime western, $6.35@6.45; middle 
western, $6.20@6.30; city, 5%@6c; re- 
fined Continent, 6%@6%c; South 
America, 6% @7%c; Brazil kegs, 7%c; 
compound, car lots, 7%c. 

pane nae 

ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to June 15, 1933, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
58,903 quarters; to the Continent, 3,460. 
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Exports the previous week were: To 
England, 140,117 quarters; to Conti- 
nent, 15,256. 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Principal meat imports at New York 
for the week ended June 10, 1933: 
Argentine—Canned corned beef........ 19,350 Ibs. 


Canada—Bacon .......ccscccsccccccces 6,547 Ibs. 
Canada—Calf livers ..........ssceeee 1,560 Ibs. 
Canada—S. P. ham ..........-seeeees 15,000 Ibs. 
Camada—Potk CBtB .ncccscccvccccccce 6,370 lbs. 
DPE, sacnectscseeasetocesenet 418 lbs. 
Germany—Sausage.. .... eee ccccceces 1,355 lbs. 
SP pdcncesdéaceccececkoce 2,228 lbs. 
Germany—Ox mouth salad............ 1,275 Ibs. 
PED” céccdettetesecccasveces 3,300 Ibs. 
DE oc6ctuebaneanecseqnceeeee 2,427 Ibs. 
Norway—Meat cakes ........cccccces 500 Ibs. 


———_—_ 
U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
Inspected hog kill at 8 points during 
week ended Friday, June 9, 1933, as re- 
ported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
932. 








1 

0 
Kansas City, Kan........ 75,300 66,475 
CS , no tent:wel tae ocaraas 540 51,749 48,120 
St. Louis & East St. Louis 77,434 77,645 67,501 
SOO GEN so cccccccectecs 34,582 30,255 14,969 
Ty BU 6 ckcvsececcuuecs 31,612 32,219 29,055 
7 eee 39,377 31,366 21,356 
N. Y., Newark, J. C..... 36,867 31,220 42,186 
WOUND Viecscdicédeuieal 531,488 465,361 399,924 

——<o——_ 


BRITISH BACON IMPORTS. 


Bacon imports into the United King- 
dom during the second quarter of 1933 
are expected to be about 17 per cent 
less than those from the same countries 
in the second quarter of 1932. The 
total import is estimated at 260,624,000 
lbs. Stocks of American bacon are very 
small with the result that holders have’ 
been able to secure full prices. Ar- 
rivals of Continental bacon during the 
early part of April were heavy with 
weaker prices but the situation was re- 
versed toward the close of the month. 








PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTONSEED AND PRODUCTS. 


Cotton seed received, crushed and on hand, and cottonseed products manu- 
factured, shipped out, on hand and exported for ten months ended May 31, 
1933, compared with a year ago, as reported by the U. S. Census Bureau: 

COTTON SEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED, AND ON HAND (TONS). 


Received at mills* Crushed On hand at mills 
Aug. 1 to May 31, Aug. 1 to May 31, May 31, 
1935, 1932. 1933. 1982. 1933. 1932. 

Fited Btates 2... cccccccccccccccs 4,434,977 5,517,180 4,286,077 5,124,789 447,894 400,375 
a he duaieles@iaukince Whidie acd ae) nn 373,605 250,698 364,371 20,981 9,903 
BRIBEME cccccccccccccccscvccseses 27,683 48,358 34,588 41,339 _ 198 
BOOMERS occ cccccccccccccccecese 359,971 A 330,711 484,420 7,068 31,485 
CRMIGOPMER 2 ccc cece ccccvcccscece 47,896 79,128 48,913 4,238 2 
GOOPRIR cccccccccccs cececccce-ce 7 454,278 322,347 442,007 36,687 13,650 
LOUISIANA 2... cc cee recs cccescvcees 178,381 251,028 173,340 248,668 7,379 3,012 
Mississippi .........-eeeeececcees 511,351 725,691 471,400 683,195 64,248 43,577 
North Carolina .......-...+-+eeee. 235,660 255,974 236,873 250,911 3,566 070 
QRIGRGUER 2 oc cccccccccccccccceves 349,259 376,000 351,779 334,392 37,283 40,403 
South Carolina .........-.-+++e9. 226,356 234,749 224,393 232,347 4,260 3,307 
TOMMOSECO 2c. cccccccccceccvcccces 407,746 486,788 334,192 438, 848 82,919 48,168 

ee 1,423,287 1,628,619 1,449,515 1,453,745 149,040 188,033 
All other states...........-..+5- 56,945 75,8! 57,3 75,5 2 415 


*Includes seed destroyed at mills but not 300,024 tons and 24,784 tons on hand Aug. 1, nor 
52,264 tons and 40,173 tons reshipped for 1933 and 1932 respectively. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND. 


On hand 
Item. Season August. 1. 
Crude of] ....c.csecceces 1932- *29,523,581 
(pounds) .......++.- 1931-32 8,086,071 
Manes GE cc ccccccccces 1982-33 +628,420,148 

MER) ccccccceces 1931-32 277,836, 

Cake and meal......... 1982-33 114, 

err 1931-32 146, 
Masenceeeecee wouen 1932-33 162,773 

SE debseaesctaeed 1931-32 47, 
MOTB cc ccccccseccacess 1932-33 235,521 
(running bales) ....1931-32 175,904 
| aa 1982-33 4,138 
I are 1931-32 3,564 
Grabbots, motes, etc..... 1932-33 15,250 
500-Ib. bales) ...... 1931-32 12,475 





Produced Aug. 1 Shipped out Aug. On hand 
to May 31. 1 to May 31. May 31. 
1,337,271,231 1,301,819,377 *81,279,178 
1,624,387 ,547 1,566,314,324 85,134,000 

a OU” ERS 779,446,874 
pe 6 8 eee 707,438,993 
1,938,871 1,846,352 . 

2,307,690 2,305,030 149,548 
1,220,079 1,293,610 89,242 
1,448,746 1,296,096 200,373 
679,997 741,094 174,424 
836,215 741,727 270,392 
17,472 16,882 4,7 
32,772 32,072 4,264 
24,203 30,603 8,850 
30,066 23,514 19,027 


*Includes 4,182,006 and 13,265,139 pounds held by refining and manuacturing establishments and 
7,235,770 and 14,456,380 pounds in transit to refiners and consumers August 1, 1932, and May 31, 


1933, respectively. 


tIncludes 4,652,177 and 4,142,513 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents, and warehousemen at 
pees other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 5,598,691 and 3,674,285 pounds 
m transit to manufacturers of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, etc., August 1, 1932, and May 


31, 1933, respectively. 


**Produced from 1,245,953,681 pounds of crude oil. 











SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., June 15, 1933,.— 
Cotton oil markets fluctuations continue 
small, due to cheaper hogs. Crude is 
higher at 44¢c lb. for Valley and 4%¢ 
Ib. for Texas. May consumption re. 
port exceeded expectations, and is con- 
strued here as bullish. If government’s 
plans for reduction in cotton 
are pushed vigorously, as seem pro 
able, cotton oil may advance sharply, 

Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Memphis, Tenn., June 15, 1933. — 
Crude cottonseed oil, 4%c lb.; forty. 
one per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
$16.75; loose cottonseed hulls, $4.00, 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Dallas, Tex., June 15, 1933.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 4%c lb.; forty-three per 
cent meal, $16.00; hulls, $5.00. 


fo 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS, 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., June 15, 1933. 

Influenced by unfavorable political 
news from abroad and by weakness in 
stocks, cotton and grain, cottonseed 
meal market today suffered a loss of 
50c per ton. Price was weak at the 
opening, and values gave way rapidly, 
There were more sellers than buyers 
apparent until just before the close 
when a little buying developed on the 
decline of 50c. Trading was dull dur- 
ing the entire session, and the weak- 
ness in the market may be attributed 
to lack of buying more than to a 
sive selling. Market is now back to 
where it was about two weeks ago. The 
close was dull but steady at the de- 
cline. 

Cotton seed market also gave way, 
and bid prices were reduced 50@Tbe 
per ton. Market was dull and easy 
through the entire session. 


fe 


FAT MARKETS IN FRANCE. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
Emmanuel Welfling and A. Bloch.) 

Paris, May 31, 1933. 
Lard trading has been very slow dur- 
ing this month and no sales of Amer- 
ican steam lard could be made. Be- 
sides, actual quotations are too high for 
the French market. 


European choicest edible grades of 
cotton oil went up to 240 francs per 
100 kilos, c.if. French Atlantic ports, 
and no sales could be made this month. 

During this month Paris official quo- 
tation on French technical tallow de- 
clined first from 135 to 182.50 franes 
per 100 kilos. However at the end of 
the month tendency is better and quo- 
tation is again 135 francs with u 
tendency. 


—— 


MAKING LARD COMPOUND. 


What products enter into the manv- 
facture of compound? What propo 
tion of each are used? “PorK PACK- 
ING,” a new test book for the meat 
packer, published by The Na‘ 

ovisioner, gives this information. 


June 17, 1933, ; 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Active—New Highs Established 
—Crude Markets Firm—Prospective 
Acreage Reduction Factor — Lard 
Weakness Ignored—Oil Report Bull- 
ish. 

Operations in cottonseed oil futures 
the past week were on a fairly active 
scale, and the market displayed consid- 
erable independent strength, prices es- 
tablishing new highs for the season. 


Commission house buying and profes- 
sional absorption on outside strength 
and on favorable consumption reports 
readily absorbed the limited selling 
pressure, the latter coming mostly in 
the way of profit taking. 

At times there was some selling on 
the heavy tone in the western lard mar- 
ket, but the latter failed to bring about 
any liquidation. of consequence, nor did 
a reactionary tendency, which devel- 
oped in the leading commodity markets 
and stocks Tuesday of this week. The 
fact that there was little or no pressure 
from the larger refining interests, made 
for a situation where, at times, con- 
tracts in the ring were rather scarce. 


Crude markets ruled firm, and re- 
ports from Washington tended to in- 
dicate favorable prospects for a sharp 
reduction in the cotton acreage on this 
crop. At the same time, the weather 
was mostly dry during the week, and 
regarded as unfavorable in the western 
belt. Here drought and high temper- 
atures continued to attract considerable 
attention. 


Crude Markets Dull. 


While nothing definite has come out 
of Washington as yet on acreage re- 
duction, there were strong intimations 
that the plans were to bring about a 
25 or 30 per cent cut in the area, not- 
withstanding the fact that the crop has 
been practically all planted. It had 
been planned to announce the govern- 
ment program the early part of this 
week, but this was delayed pending ad- 
journment of Congress. 

The trade was greatly impressed by 
the report that, with a better consum- 
ing demand, a sharp cut in the acreage 
and a prospective moderate new crop 
outturn as a result, there was every in- 
dication of the possibilities of decided 
improvement in the statistical position 
of oil for the new season. This gave 
the market more independent action 
than it has had for many months past. 

Crude markets were not much of a 
factor. In the Southeast and Valley, 
market was quoted at 4%@4%c, with 
occasional trading at those levels. In 
Texas, crude was quoted at 4%@4c. 
In the latter area there was some trad- 
ing at the outside figure. 

_ The May statistical report was bull- 
ishly construed, both as to consumption 
and stocks. May distribution was 331,- 
000 bbls., against 221,000 bbls. last 
year. Consumption for the 10 months 
this season has been 2,477,000 bbls., 
compared with 2,418,000 bbls. the same 
time last season. The fact that con- 
sumption exceeded a year ago was 
quite encouraging. With the unem- 
ployment situation showing some fur- 
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ther improvement the trade was pre- 
dicting a larger June consumption than 
last year. 


Visible Supply Large. 


Visible supply at the end of May was 
2,446,000 bbls., compared with 2,252,000 
bbls. a year ago. This, was satisfac- 
torily construed, nevertheless there is a 
huge amount of oil available, angen: 4 
clearly the need for a smaller crus 
from the new crop as far as this com- 
modity is concerned. 

Weekly weather report said much of 
the cotton belt had considerably more 
than normal warmth and _ scattered 
showers were rather general. On the 
whole, this made rather favorable cot- 
ton weather. 

COCOANUT OIL—Demand was very 
limited. The market was again dull 
and featureless the past week, but was 
steady. Nearby tanks at New York 
were quoted at 34c; futures, 35¢c; bulk 
oil, 3%c. At the Pacific Coast, tanks 
were quoted at 3% @3%c. 

CORN OIL—Demand was fair, but 
trade was slow. Offerings were light 
and buyers and sellers apart. At times, 
bids were reported in the market at 5c, 
while sellers were asking 5%4c Chicago. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—A quiet and 
steady situation prevailed in this mar- 
ket, with prices quoted at 5%c f.o.b. 
western mills. 

PALM OIL—Demand was fair, and 
inquiries were good at times. Prices 
were steady, but were influenced some- 
what by sharply fluctuating exchange. 
At New York, spot Nigre was quoted 
at 4c, nominal; shipment Nigre; 3.60c; 
12% per cent acid, 3.45c; 20 per cent, 
3.40c; Sumatra, 3%c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Demand was 
a little better at times, and the market 
was steady and quoted at 3.45c New 
York. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Demand was 
fair to good, and the market rules firm, 
with exchange fluctuations cutting some 
figure. At New York, spot was quoted 
at 6%c; shipment, 5%c. 

;  alrmaaesrans OIL—Market nom- 
inal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market was quiet 
but very steadily held at 5c f.o.b. south- 
ern mills. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Store stocks at 
New York are light, and with demand 
fair, the market was firm with futures. 
Southeast and Valley crude, 4%c sales; 


Texas, 4%@4%c. Market transactions 
at New York: 
Friday, June 9, 1933. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Low. Bid. Asked. 


Sales, including switches, 30 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 94 under July 


sales. 
1933. 
545 a Bid 
547 a 
548 a 


Saturday, June 10, 


Sales, 


including switches, 45 con- 
tracts. 


Southeast crude, 98 under July. 
Monday, June 12, 1933. 


570 

560 

575 

"578 

588 

587 

588 a 592 

Sales, including switches, 42 con- 
peace. Southeast crude, 123 under July 


Tuesday, June 13, 1933. 


564 

1 574 574 569 a 
1 580 580 574 a 
Oa 

a 


38a 


including switches, 13 con- 
ag Southeast crude, 123 under July 
id. 


Wednesday, June 14, 1933. 


6a 
572 a 
578 a 
582 a 

Sales, including switches, 10 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, 102 under July 
sales. 


2 582 578 


Thursday, June 15, 1933. 


ft 3" 

“See 

560 554 554a.... 
556 a 566 

583 583 570 a 578 





See page 56 for later markets. 





COTTONSEED PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 
Exports of cottonseed products for 

nine months ended April 30, 19338, re- 

ported by the U. S. Census Bureau: 


1933. 1932. 
Oll, crude, IbS.....0cccccccee 31,711,479 30,651,399 
7,021,029 


Oil, refined, Ibs. , 
— and meal, tons of 2,000 

8. 
Linters, running bales 


4,991,101 


200,784 
89,064 


HULL OIL MARKETS. 
Hull, England, June 14, 1933.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 22s 9d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 20s 6d. 
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WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on June 15, 1933: 


NEW YORE. 


Fresh Beef: BOSTON. PHILA. 


YEARLINGS (1) (300-500 LBS.) : 


an 

s 
awed 
s 


=f 
Awnoo 


AQAKO 
ee 88 S88 Sezs Sse 


See oe 
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Bs seE8 
$8 S88 BseE 


aoe 


ao 
oo 
oo 


88s 38 
Qan 
Qnow 
Sen 
sss 


Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 


Common 
CALF (2) (3): 


38 8388 


AOD 


338 Sees 


Qo 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 LBS. DOWN): 


ohRb 


2322 3228 


Staats 
388s 


LAMB (39-45 LBS.) : 
Choice 


Medium 


SERE 
PRS 
S sgsg 


_ 
~ 
28 

=) 

anal 

8 


Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 


8-10 lbs. 
10-12 lbs. 
12-15 lbs. 
16-22 Ibs. 


SHOULDERS, N. Y. STYLE, SKINNED: 
8-12 lbs. av. 
PICNICS: 
68 Ibs. av. 
BUFTS, or ype STYLE: 
4-8 Ibs. 


SPARE came: 
Half sheets 
TRIMMINGS: 


Includes heifer 450 Ibs. down at Chicago. (2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New York and Chicago. 


(1) 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 








LIVESTOCK AND DRESSED MEAT PRICES COMPARED. 


Prices of steers and lambs, Chicago, compared with wholesale and retail 
fresh meat prices, New York, during May, 1933: 


Average prices Average wholesale 
live animals’ price of carcass? 

per 100 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
Chicago. 


Composite retail 
price® 


per Ib. 
ew York. New York. 
Apr., May, 


Ma May, 
1933. ; 1933 


Apr., 
1933. 19382. 
0.32 x 26.69 27.07 47 
931 J ie 308 E10 
8. 36 19.05 17.39 21.72 
9.25 21.99 21.51 26.61 


28.20 
23.14 
19.02 
22.90 


23.06 
18.79 
16.41 
19.03 


13.40 
13.16 


4§8teers, 1,100 to 1,300 lbs. choice, 900-1;100 Ibs. good an 
Beef, 500-700 Ibs. Lambs, 38 lbs. down. 
SBased on percentage trimmed retail cuts at average retail quotations. 


*Medium to choice grades, weighted according to estimated New York distribution, 
choice 24% per cent, 51 per cent and medium 24 per cent; lamb, choice 
good 32 per ae and medium per cent. 


22.63 
= 20 
5.03 
is. 17 
edium. Lambs, 90 lbs. down. 
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‘ 
CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES, 


Leading Canadian centers, top live- 
‘ . summary, week ended June 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 lbs. 


Toronto 
Montreal .. 
Winnipeg 


Edmonton . 
Prince Albert 
Moose Jaw 
Saskatoon 


th wh So ONS 
Naa 
Skaas 


Prince Albert 
Moose Jaw 
Saskatoon 


PL HAS 
SS: S$8S8S 


Toronto 


$ 6.25 
Montreal .. 


os 


Prince Albert 
Moose Jaw 
Saskatoon 


ACL EASIETs 
RSERES 


She 


& 
Edmonton ... 


Moose Jaw . 
Saskatoon ... 


~ 
~S:: 29 


ss: : $332 


MEAT STOCKS. 


Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
the United States on June 1, 1933, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 

June 1,'33. May 1,'33. 5-Year Av, 
lbs. June 1-lbs, 


- 18, 4 eee 19,606,000 32,814,000 
7,628,000 6,542 


es ~y Bao oe 














000 

8,000 44,903,000 73°388 Om 
0,381,000 71,895,000 143,260,000 
pag ee 


cure during: M088. te. 


Pork, frozen 61,104,000 53,398,000 
D. S. pork placed in cure.. 65,049,000 57,839,000 
8. P. Lon placed in cure. .207,124,000 195,762,000 


i 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended June 10, 1933, were 5,090,- 
000 Ibs.; previous week, 3 597,000 lbs.; 
same week last year, 3,532,000 Ibs.; 
from January 1 to June 10 this year, 
105,074,000 lbs.; same period a year 
ago, 85,308,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended June 10, 1933, were 
7,233,000 Ibs.; previous week, 3,856,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 4,126,000 
Ibs.; from January 1 to June 10 this 
year, 119,105,000 Ibs.; same period & 
year ago, 109,375,000 Ibs. 


- fo - 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended June 10, 1938: 
Week ending New York. Boston. 


41,179 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—tThe packer hide 
market was characterized this week by 
a general lack of interest on the part 
of both buyers and sellers throughout 
the greater part of the week, brought 
about by the unsettled condition of 
other commodity and security markets 
during the preliminary discussions re- 
garding monetary stabilization. 


One packer, at the close of last week, 
sold 3,200 June native steers at 12%éc, 
a steady price. An Indiana packer, 
who sells on big packer grading, moved 
about 4,000 June hides at the same 
time, at 12%42c for native and butt 
branded steers, and 12c for Colorados 
and heavy native cows. 


Bids at 12%c were reported in the 
market for native steers at the open- 
ing of the week. Following the easi- 
ness in other markets, these bids were 
withdrawn. However, there appear to 
be no offerings of hides at present, 
most packers being fairly well sold up, 
especially on heavy stocks. 

Some re-sale hides were coming out 
in small quantities late this week from 
speculative interests, at 11%c for Jan.- 
Feb. take-off, but this would appear to 
be a moderate differential for the mid- 
winter hides being offered. 


The Hide Exchange sagged off sharp- 
ly during the week, with present quo- 
tations 145@170 points under previous 
week, other commodity market being 
similarly affected, due to the uncertain- 
ty over the stabilization rate to be ex- 
pected for the dollar. 


However, due to the lack of both bids 
and offerings in the market at present, 
there is very little on which to base 
any change in price schedules, and last 
sale prices are quoted in a nominal 
way. News from the leather markets 
has continued fairly good and there is 
considerable doubt on the part of kill- 
ers that anything will be allowed to up- 
set present schedules for leather. 


SMALL PACKER HIDES—In the 
absence of any trading, the market on 
local small packer all-weights of cur- 
rent take-off is quoted nominally around 
114%@12c for natives and 11@11%%c for 
branded. Last trading was couple cars 
light cows out of one killer’s June pro- 
duction at 12%c. 

Nothing reported from the Pacific 
Coast market since the May hides were 
fairly well cleaned up previous week 
at 10%c, flat, for steers and cows, f.o.b. 
shipping points. 

_FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
No trading has been reported from the 
South American market for almost two 
weeks, at which time stocks were fairly 
closely sold up. Last reported sale, at 
that time, was a pack each of La- 
Platas and Anglos at $34.75 gold, equal 
to about 12c, cif. New York. 

COUNTRY HIDES—About the only 
definite trading reported this week was 
im the country market. This market 
had not advanced so rapidly as the 
packer market, due to the lack of sup- 


port on the part of upper leather tan- 
ners, and especially patent leather man- 
ufacturers. The seasonal quality of 
country hides coming out at present is 
not as good as packers, due to the lag 
in collection of countries, and this also 
helped to widen the spread between 
countries and packer hides. Couple 
cars extremes were reported this week 
at 9%4c, as against 10% @10%c, se- 
lected, paid previous week. Buff 
weights quoted around 8%@8%c. On 
this basis, all-weights should be bought 
at 8@8%c, selected, delivered, but 
offerings scarce and quoted 8%@9c. 
Heavy steers and cows were well sold 
last week at 7@7%4c and quoted around 
7c. Bulls about 54%2@6c, nom. All- 
weight branded around 6@6%c, fiat, 
less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—As previously re- 

orted, one packer sold May calfskins 
ast week on a large scale, at 20c for 
preferred point heavies 9%4-lb. and up, 
19c for River point heavies, and 18c for 
all lights under 9%4-lb. and also for 
Milwaukee all-weights. Market quiet 
this week, due to the unsettled condi- 
tion of other markets. 

Chicago city calfskins quiet, with last 
trading previous week at 14c for the 
8/10-Ib. and 15%c for 10/15-Ib., and 16c 
and 18c talked by sellers. On that 
basis, outside cities 8/15-Ib. were 
quoted around 15@16c, with other de- 
scriptions at proportionate prices rang- 
ing down to 10%@lic for countries. 
However, Chicago city light calf and 
deacons advanced this week 10@12%c, 
on sales at $1.10 and later $1.12%. 

KIPSKINS—Trading awaited to es- 
tablish prices in this market, with sell- 
ers talking 17c for May northern na- 
tives, and last trading in Aprils at 14c 
for northern natives. 


Production of Chicago city kipskins 
very light and market not well estab- 
lished; nominal prices talked from 
13%c to 15c, with other descriptions at 
proportionate prices ranging down to 
10@10%c for straight countries. 


Last trading in packer regular slunks 
reported at 85c, some time back, with 
up to $1.10 asked. 


HORSEHIDES—Market slow, with 
straight city renderers quoted $3.15@ 
3.25 recently paid; mixed cities and 
countries $2.50@2.75. 


SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 
13%@14c for full wools. Production 
of shearlings has eased off sharply, 
with demand also lighter but sufficient 
to enable packers to move offerings 
readily at prices a shade lower; sales 
reported this week at 90c for No. 1’s, 
75e for No. 2’s, and 60c for clips, or 
10c below the peak last week; some 
quoting 5c lower on each description at 
present. Winter pickled skins were 
cleaned up earlier, with last trading 
reported at $3.00@3.50 per doz. Some 
spring lambs reported selling up to 
$6.00 per doz. California summer 


lambs last reported moved at $5.25, Ki 


with $5.75@6.00 asked. 


New York. 

PACKER HIDES—Market quiet and 
dull. A few May Colorados still re- 
ported held by couple packers, and no 
activity as yet on June hides. Market 


Hvy. nat. strs. 12% 


Is ..10 lin 
Brnd’d bulls. 944@10n 
Calfskt 20 


59 


awaiting action in the western market 
to clearly define prices. 


CALFSKINS—The only trading re- 
ported so far this week on calfskins 
was 10,000 collectors’ 9-12’s at $2.35, as 
against $2.40 paid for packers last 
week, indicating stronger market early 
this week. Last trading in packer 7-9’s, 
previous week, was at $1.85, with the 
5-7’s held at $1.50@1.60. 


eee Ween 
N. Y. HIDE FUTURE PRICES. 


Saturday, June 10, 19883—Close: June 
12.50n; Sept. 18.20 sale; Dec. 13.45 sale; 
Mar. 13.65@13.80; sales 20 lots. Clos- 
ing 5@25 points higher. 

Monday, June 12, 19883—Close: June 
12.25n; t. 18.10@13.20; Dec. 13.41 
@138.45; Mar. 18.72@13.80; sales 11 
lots. Closing 7 points higher to 25 
lower. 

Tuesday, June 18, 1988—Close: June 
11.95n; Sept. 12.80@12.95; Dec. 13.05@ 
13.15; Mar. 18.40 sale; sales 52 lots. 
Closing 30@36 points lower. 

Wednesday, June 14, 1933—Close: 
June 11.55n; Sept. 12.45 sale; Dec. 12.55 
@12.65; Mar. 12.90 sale; sales 93 lots. 
Closing 35@50 points lower, but 20@30 
points up from the low time of day. 

Thursday, June 15, 19838—Close: June 
11.00n; Sept. 11.90@12.00; Dec. 11.95 
sale; Mar. 12.25 sale; sales 70 lots. 
Closing 55@65 points lower. 

Friday, June 16, 1988—Close: June 
10.60n; Sept. 11.50@11.60; Dec. 11.70 
sale; Mar. 11.90@12.10; sales 37 lots. 
Closing 25@40 points lower. 


conineni icine 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended June 16, 1933, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 
Week ended Prev. 


June 16. week. 
124% @13n 
oe 
Hvy. Tex. strs. 12% 
Hyvy. butt brnd’d 


strs. 12% 
Hvy. Col. strs. git 
Ex-light Tex. 

strs. 12 

12 
12n 


1244n 
lin 


Cor. week, 
1932. 
Spr. nat. 
eee 124%@13n 


12% 


om mR 
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# 
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1.10 
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Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wts.1144@12n 
Branded ....11 114%4n 
Nat. bulls .. 
Brnd’d bulls 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Chicago, June 15, 1933. 

CATTLE—Compared with close last 
week: Yearlings and light steers, 25@ 
40c lower; mediumweight and weighty 
bullocks, fully 50c off, in instances 75c 
down on kinds scaling over 1,450 lbs. 
Run was excessive, longfed steers scal- 
ing over 1,200 lbs. predominating in 
crop. Most other killing classes, un- 
evenly 25@50c lower, medium to good 
weighty heifers and beef cows showing 
most downturn; cutter cows, 15@25c 
lower; bulls, steady to weak; vealers, 
50c off. Highly finished 1,132-lb. long 
yearlings topped for week at $7.60, but 
on break nothing passed $7.00; very 
little selling above $6.50; best 1,470-lb. 
averages, $6.85; 1,333 lIbs., $7.10; on 
break prime 1,470 lbs., $6.75. Yearling 
heifers topped at $6.00, bulk selling at 
$5.65 downward. Liberal receipts, both 
last week and during the week under 
review, together with sluggish dressed 
trade following last week’s severe heat 
wave, regarded as weakening influences 
in the live market. 

HOGS—Compared with last Friday: 
Market generally steady; pigs, light 
lights, and packing sows, 10@25c low- 
er. Receipts were less than last week 
but considerably heavier than same time 
a year ago; shipper demand very nar- 
row. Closing top, $4.60; bulk good to 
choice 190 to 300 Ibs., $4.50@4.60; 310 
to 350 lbs., $4.40@4.50; 160 to 180 lbs., 
$4.25@4.50; most light lights, $4.00 
downward; good pigs, $3.15@3.50; bulk 
packing sows, $3.75@4.00; smooth 
lightweights, $4.10@4.25; rough heavies, 
below $3.75. 

SHEEP—Compared with close last 
week: Fat lambs and choice yearlings, 
mostly 50c lower; lower grade year- 
lings and slaughter ewes, steady to 
weak, lower in instances, acute 
scarcity a supporting factor. Com- 
paratively more lightweight lambs 
arived, tending to lower average 
killing quality, which in turn partly 
offset paper declines. Week’s practical 
top, $8.60; part deck, $8.65. Today’s 
bulks follow: Good to choice native ewe 
and wether lambs, $7.25@7.50; several 
lots scaling 68 to 77 lIbs., $7.75@8.00; 
bucks, $6.25@6.50; throwouts, $5.00, 
few $5.25@5.50; medium to good shorn 
yearlings, $5.00@5.50; fat ewes, $1.75@ 
2.50, few $2.75. 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Omaha, Neb., June 15, 1933. 
CATTLE—Gereral conditions were 
bearish, and prices for practically all 
killing classes of cattle were under 
pressure. Compared with last Friday, 
prices for fed steers and yearlings are 
25c to in extremes 50c lower; heifers, 
25@35c down; better grade cows, 
steady; lower grades, 10@25c lower; 
bulls, 10@15c off; vealers and calves, 
50c@$1.00 lower. Bulk fed steers and 
yearlings, $5.00@6.00; week’s top 
weighty steers, $6.65; long yearlings, 
$6.75; heifers, $4.25@5.25, top $5.50; 
cows, $2.85@3.75; cutter grades, $2.15 
@2.75; medium bulls, $2.50@2.75; prac- 
tical top vealers, $5.50. 


HOGS—Comparisons with last Satur- 
day show hog prices 10@15c lower. 
Thursday’s top, $4.30; bulk 170 to 350 
Ibs., $4.05@4.25; 140 to 170 Ibs., $3.50@ 
4.00; sows, $3.60@3.75; a few lights, 
$3.85; extreme heavies, down to $3.40; 
pigs, $2.75@3.25; stags, $3.25@3.75. 


SHEEP—Lamb and yearling prices 
proved top heavy. A lower trend to 
dressed lamb values at eastern centers, 
coupled with hot weather, put values 
under pressure. Comparisons with last 
Friday uncover a loss of 50@75c on 
lambs and yearlings, while matured 
sheep are weak to 25c lower. Thurs- 
day’s bulk fed clipped, range and na- 
tive lambs sold at $7.25; fed yearlings, 
$4.75@5.50; ewes, mestly $1.00@2.00. 


fe 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 

Kansas City, Kan., June 15, 1933. 

CATTLE—Movement of fed steers 
and yearlings was liberal throughout 
the week, and as a result practically 
all killing classes were under pressure. 
Fed steers, yearlings and heifers are 
closing at 25c to mostly 50c lower 
levels as compared with last Friday, 
while slaughter cows are mostly 25c 
off. Choice 1,034-lb. long yearlings 
scored $6.65 for the week’s_ best 
price, while several lots made $6.25 
@6.60. Best heavy steers reached 
$6.25, but the bulk of the fed arrivals 
had to sell from $4.75@6.00. Bulls are 
a shade lower, while vealers are steady 
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to 50c off, with the bulk selling at $4.50 
down. 

HOGS—Considerable unevenness wags 
in evidence during the week, but only 
slight price changes were registered, 
Final values are steady to 10c lower 
than last Friday on offerings scaling 
180 lbs. and up, but underweights have 
been very slow at 10@25c lower levels, 
Packers were rather aggressive buyers 
on late days, and the closing 
reached $4.45 on choice 220- to 240-Ib, 
weights. Most of the 180- to 325-lb. 
averages sold from $4.30@4.40, and 
some around 400-lb. butchers brought 
$4.25. Underweights sold largely from 
$3.50@4.00, according to weight and 
finish, with a few choice 170-lb. weights 
up to $4.25. Packing sows are about 
steady at $3.55@3.90. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs were rather 
dull, and declines of 60@75c were 
scored as compared with last Friday, 
Choice natives reached $8.00 on Mon- 
day, but at the finish most sales ranged 
from $7.00@7.25. Best yearlings went 
at $6.00, with others at $5.25@5.50. 
Mature sheep were scarce, and steady 
prices were maintained. Best fat ewes 
sold at $2.60, with most odd lots at 
$2.00@2.25. 

— 


ST. PAUL 


(By U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 

So. St. Paul, Minn., June 14, 1933. 

CATTLE—Cattle receipts around the 
circuit have been excessive this week 
when measured by current demand for 
the dressed product, and prices of 
slaughter steers and yearlings have 
been discounted 25@50c, with other 
killing classes weak to 25c lower. Most 
slaughter steers and yearlings sold at 
$4.75@5.50; several loads early in week, 
$6.00@6.50; bulk butcher heifers, $3.75 
@4.75; beef cows, $2.75@3.50; cutters 
and low cutters, $2.00@2.50; sau 
bulls, $2.60@2.85; better vealers, $4, 
@4.50, a few $5.00. 

HOGS—Lights and butcher hogs are 
weak to 10c or more lower than 
Wednesday; packing sows, about 5c 
lower. Bulk 160 to 300 lbs. sold 
Wednesday at $4.25@4.35, some $4.40; 
most 300 to 450 lIbs., $4.00@4.25; bulk 
sows, $3.65@3.90; pigs, around $4.00 
and down. 

SHEEP—The midweek supply of 
good to choice native lambs drew bids 
of $6.75@7.00. Some good yearli 
wethers sold at $5.25, with best 
around $5.50. Slaughter ewes sold at 
$1.00@2.50. 











Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 


Formerly of McMurray-Johnston, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 








KANSAS 














H. L. SPARKS 


BRANCH 
St. Louis, Mo. 








FOR HOGS AT ALL TIMES 
Wire — Phone — Write 


Gen’l Office: National Stock Yards, Ill. Phone East 6261 


& CO. 

















Graybill & 


The Market of Quality 


Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 


Stephenson 


Order Buyers of Hogs 


CITY STOCK YARDS 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U._S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., June 15, 1933. 


CATTLE—With the exception of low 
cutters, all classes of cattle declined 
this week. Compared with close of 
preceding week: Steers, mixed year- 
lings and heifers, 25@50c lower; beef 
cows and sausage bulls, 15@25c lower; 
low cutters, steady; vealers, 25c lower. 
Bulk of steers brought $4.75@6.00; 952- 
lb. yearlings and 1,112-lb. matured 
steers scoring $6.50, and 1,356-lb. steers 
$6.25 as top prices. Most mixed year- 
lings and heifers cashed at $4.50@ 
5.75, top mixed yearlings and straight 
heifers landing $6.00. Bulk of cows 
registered $3.00@3.50; top, $4.25; low 
cutters, principaly $1.50@2.00. The 
week closed with top sausage bulls 
$3.00; best vealers, $4.75. 


HOGS—Compared with last Friday: 
Good hogs averaging 170 lbs. and up 
closed 5c higher; light lights and pig- 
stuff, 25c or more lower; sows, 15@ 
20c lower. Closing top on best butcher 
hogs, $4.60; bulk 240 Ibs. and up, $4.55; 
170 to 230 lbs., $4.45@4.50; 140 to 160 
lbs., $3.50@4.25; 90 to 130 lbs., $2.50@ 
8.25; sows, largely, $3.75@38.90. 


SHEEP—Lambs closed the four-day 
period 50c@$1.00 lower than last Fri- 
day, with majority 75c@$1.00 off. Not 
enough yearlings were available to 
warrant mention. Sheep held about 
steady in slow trade. A few head of 
prime lambs went up to $8.35 and $8.50, 
with closing quotations on this class up 
to $7.75. Bulk of final sales on good 
and choice lambs, $7.00@7.25; lambs, 
$6.00@6.25, and common _throwouts, 
$4.75. Fat ewes, $1.50@2.50. 


ee SS 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., June 15, 1933. 


CATTLE—Slaughter steer and year- 
ling trade control passed into buyers’ 
hands this week. Fat steers and year- 
lings ruled largely 50c lower than last 
Friday, and slaughter she stock regis- 
tered 25@50c downturns. Choice 
yearlings, under 1,000 Ibs. reached 
$6.50, while medium weight and heavy 
beeves stopped at $6.35. Most grain- 
feds earned $4.75@5.75. Load lots of 
choice heifers made $5.35, beef cows 
bulked at $2.75@3.75, and most low cut- 
ters and cutters cleared at $2.50 down. 
Bulls lost 15@25c, and medium grades 
cashed late top up to $2.85 sparingly. 
a" indicated little change; selects, 


SHEEP—A sharp mid-week slump 
was only partially recovered late, and 
fat lambs and yearlings netted 50@ 
‘de downturn since last Friday. The 
late top and bulk of slaughter lambs 
reached $7.25, and most yearlings sold 
$5,25@5.50. Fat ewes slipped 25c, and 
turned at $2.25 down. 


HOGS—A weak undertone featured 
outlet for the moderate supplies on 
offer, and prices worked lower. Ship- 
ping demand proved a negligible trade 
factor. Compared with last Friday 
butchers showed a 10@15c decline, 
while packing sows ruled 15@25c low- 
er. Thursday’s top held at $4.35; bulk 
180- to 310-lb. weights, $4.10@4.25; 
310- to 375-lb. heavies, $4.00@4.10. 
Most 140- to 170-Ib. averages cashed 
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3 $3.75@4.10; packing sows, $3.50@ 
3.85. 
fe 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Des Moines, Ia., June 16, 1933. 


Unusually heav~ receipts at 25 con- 
centration points and 7 packing plants 
in Iowa and Minnesota, following Mon- 
day’s moderate run, were responsible 
for a sharp reaction in prices. Current 
quotations are 10@15c lower than last 
week’s close. Medium weight and heavy 
butchers predominated in the run and 
there was an increase in the percent- 
age of packing sows. Late bulk, 180 
to 300 lbs., $4.00@4.35; big weight 
butchers, under $4.00 at some yards; 
bulk packing sews, $3.40@38.70; light 
weights, to $3.80; big weights, down 
to $3.25. 

Receipts of hogs, unloaded daily at 
these 25 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants for week ended June 15, 
were as follows: 


This 
week. 
22,600 
21,600 


Last 
week. 
Friday, June 9 
Saturday, June 10 
Monday, 54, 
Tuesday, June 13 19,400 
Wednesday, June 14 35,800 
Thursday, June 15 34,200 

Unless otherwise noted, price quotations are 
based on transactions covering deliveries showing 
neither excessive weight shrinkage nor fills. 


ee 


LIVESTOCK AT 62 MARKETS. 
Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 62 leading markets in May, 1933: 


Total 
ship- 
ments. 


25,600 


Local 

Receipts. slaughter. 
CATTLE. 
1,080,118 

- -1,043,212 


CALVES. 


628,354 
600,354 


380,241 
438,923 


377,583 
385,207 


528,291 154,251 
541,676 156,631 
HOGS. 

Total ..............3,142,938 2,412,278 717,696 
May av. years. . .3,286,934 2,133,272 1,154,075 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

2,402,427 1,318,868 1,081,056 
years...2,339,810 1,224,920 1,117,586 


—--fe 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended June 10, 1933: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

3,155 49,065 
:... 12,942 
15,5389 4,342 
18,694 66,349 
10,386 56,081 
15,063 69,221 


years... 


Jersey City 
Central Union 
New York 


Previous week 
Two weeks ago 


What are proper temperatures for 
cutting hogs? See “Pork PACKING,” The 
National Provisioner’s latest book. 


RENNETT- 


Cincinnati, Ohio im 
Detroit,Mich. Dayton,Ohio * 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES COMPARED. 
Livestock prices at Chicago during 
May, 1933, with comparisons: 
1988. 1983 1908 
SLAUGHTER CATTLE AND VEALERS. 
Steers— 


an 
PPAD 


: PRIS 
$8 88 8888 LARS 
-” 


Pao 
#38 


900-1,100 Ibs. 


PRADA 


1,100-1,300 Ibs. 


28 £as8 


As 
en 


1,300-1,500 lbs. 


Sf 8B SEBS BEkB 


ae 
an 


ae 


eae 
285 


pehoge 
aoe 


Low cut. and cut 
Vealers— 


ao 
Be 


Light weight— 


160-180 lbs.—good 
180-200 lbs.—good 
Medium weight— 
200-220 lbs.—good 
220-250 lbs.—good 
Heavy weight— 


250-290 Ibs.—good 
290-350 lbs.—good 


Packing sows (275-550 Ibs. )— 
Med. and good 
Packer & shipper purchases: 
Average wei 250 251 
Average cos $4.51 $3.77 
SLAUGHTER LAMBS. 
Lambs—Shorn— 


96 lbs. down—gd. & ch... 
Spring—gd. & ch 


gage 
£2 3E 


ogee 


gogo 
Ba 


3.40 


6.38 -43 
7.08 90 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 
Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended June 10, 1933: 
At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. 
623,000 

564,000 


Sheep. 


471,000 
456,000 
637,000 














MURRAY 


LIVESTOCK BUYING ORGANIZATION 


aU Ay 
Ce 
~e 


> Indianapolis, Ind. 
~ Nashville-Tenn. Omaha, Neb. 


Lovisville, Ky. LaFayette, Ind. Montgomery, Ala. Sioux City, la} 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at Fine 10, 
centers for oe week Hag ee, une mn 
1933, with mparisons, are reported to 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER as follows: 


CHICAGO. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
4,843 
7,435 
2,281 
3,290 


“791 
2, 

. Co., ig bogs; nena Pkg. 
iyi ho; S; Boyd, nham & Co., 1,923 hogs; 
= ie Pood i Prod. ia 7,379 hogs; Agar Pkg. 

Co., 2,448 hogs. 

Total: 40,823 cattle, 9,483 calves, 

21,605 sheep. 

Not including 1,619 cattle, 2,115 calves, 80,582 
hogs and 24,849 sheep bought direct. 


KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle and 


76,485 hogs, 


& Co 
Independent a Co. 
Jos. Baum Pkg. Co.. 


Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. 
18,250 
12,999 
7,380 wales 
1,144 
10,429 5,758 
11,757 iain 
Hoffman Pkg. Co., 128 ‘cattle; Grt. Om aha 
Pig. Co., 39 cattle: Omaha Pkg. Co., 75 cattle; 
th Sons, 82 — So. Omaha Pkg. Co.. 
33 cattle; Bagle Pkg. 9 —— Lincoln Pkg. 
Co., 413 cattle; Nagle Cie’ Co., 137 cattle; Sin- 
= — Co., 187 cattle: Wilson & Co., 1,239 


5,886 
7,013 


eae: aie cattle and calves; 61,283 hogs; 
19,801 sheep. 
EAST ST. LOUIS. 


Cattle. Calves. 
1,385 


Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co 14,888 17,555 
Swift & 3,804 11,733 11,379 
Morris & 269 1,500 re 
Hunter Pkg. Co.. 8 ---. 8,697 505 
rey Pkg. wana eeer 3,756 eee 
Heil Pkg. bace * ee 
Shippers 2,534 17,817 
Others 393 19,389 
9,616 
Not including 3,071 cattle, 3,408 
hogs and 6,840 sheep bought direct. 


8ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 


78,269 


"at 
"255 
153 
455 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. 


1,292 
SIOUX CITY. 


Cattle. Calves. 


Cudahy Pkg. Oo.... 


Cattle. Calves. 


863 
753 
20 


1,636 
Not including 77 cattle bought 
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DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Swift & Co. 66 
Armour and Co. 164 
Otbers 206 
436 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... * 


Sunflower Pkg. Co 


- 491 
Not including 7,061 hogs bought 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. 
3,396 
1,744 
5,113 
138 
41 
10,432 


Armour and Co 
pe oad Pkg. Co.. 
Swift & 

United Pkg. Co 
Others 


Cattle. Calves. 


855 

111 
Brown = 
Stumpf Bros. r 
Meier Pkg. Co 
Indiana Prov. 
Schussler uae Co... 

Wabni 


"@ 
6 
"34 


i 
1,938 19,236 
171 __220 
3,167 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. 
8s. W. ong Sons.. 


52, 52,086 


Hogs. 

487 
6,747 
2,526 
y Pkg > 

H Meyer Pie. Co. 4,316 
> Sander Pkg. Co. 652 
J. Schlacter’s Sons. oeae 
J. & F. Schroth Co. 3,106 
John F. Stegner.... jaun 36 
3,593 a = 


2,692 21,940 16,887 
Not including 609 cattle, 221 hogs and 251 sheep 
bought direct. 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. 
oo 1, phd 


Hogs. Sheep. 
neg Pk 9,141 613 
Swi 177 7 
“199 
57 


“Bz “150 
9 = 8 
2,814 11,385 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended June 10, 1933, with comparisons: 


CATTLE. 


9,805 846 


Cor. 
week, 

1932 
36,186 
14 
18,911 
11,501 


2 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods; 


Cattle. 
21,485 


Hogs. 
43,469 
»250 
35,008 
26,358 
19,610 
10,000 
159,785 
136, 
869 102,410 
2189,763 114,244 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. 


Mon., June 5.. 
Tues., June 


go 
Two. yours ago.. 


Hogs. 


.. June 5.. 


Total this week. .13,165 
10, 9,206 


ear ago 8, 65 
Two years ago.. : 18, 349 
Total ae | - month and year to J 
with compariso: - — 
‘Year—— 
1933. 1932. 
794,331 870,117 
200,949 py 
2,949,981 3,316,260 
65,885 90,084 1,619,859 1,752,271 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOOK. 
Cattle. 
Week ended June 10. 9 5.90 
evious week .... 6.20 





Av. 1928-1932 ....$10.60 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
*Week —— R 10.... 29,900 158,008 


0, 2 
38,362 
39,613 
122,§ 
: 31,951 119,556 
36,285 156,638 


*Saturday, June 10, 1933, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 
Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs with comparisons: ° 
No. Avg. ——Prices— 
Rec’d. Wgt. Top. Avg. 
*Week ended Jee 10. 159,800 $ 4.90 $48 
Previous week 5.10 
3.50 $30 


7.20 
10.55 
243 4#11.25 10.6 
234 «10.15 389.0 


141,500 239 $8.55 9806 
*Receipts and areas weight for week ending 
June 10, 1933, estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago, under federal im 
spection for week ended June 9, 1933, with com 
parisons: 











237 


Av. 1928-1932 


ae 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 


June 15, 1933, were as follows: 
week. 
purchas 393 rat 
9 6 
—_— 
156,045 


Packers’ 
Direct 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 10, 1933. Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, June 15, 1933, 


Hogs. Sheep. 8 reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 
6.000 Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- § CHICAGO. E.ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 


ing pigs excluded) : 
$8.75@ 4.15 
4.1 4.25 
15@ 8. 
50@ 3. 
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Low cutter. and cutter 
BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): 


Good-choice 

Cul-med. .... ° 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): 

Good-choice 

Medium ... 

Cul-med. 


CALVES (250-500 LB 
Good-choice 
Cul-med. 

Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 

LAMBS: 

(90 Ibs. down) gd-ch 
Com-med. 

YEARLING WETHERS: 
(90-110 Ibs.) gd-ch 
Medium 

EWES: 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER show the number of livestock slaugh- 
tered at 16 centers for the week ended June 10, 
1933, with comparisons: 
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MAY BUFFALO LIVESTOCK. 
Revised figures of receipts and dis- 
position of livestock, Buffalo, N. Y., for 
May, 19338, are furnished by the Buffalo 
Stock Yards Co. as follows: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Milwaukee. 
WOOL scscccses 
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pi , 
Shipments 3. 11,671 29,336 


200 ’ , 
1 Local slaughter ....10,123 949 28,487 16,310 


00 
100 


500 
2,000 


Fort Worth 
Philadelphia Has your hog buyer read chapter 1 

Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” No yok Jersey Ci 36238 32,056 of “PorK PACKING,” The National Pro- 
page for business opportunities and Qklahoma City : ees «det 1t,saz Visioner’s latest book? It may save 
argains in equipment. Den 12,067 you money. 
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Chicago Section 


T. S. Hatzfeld, branch house manager 
for Armour and Company, Tampa, Fila., 
visited in Chicago this week. 

Erwin O. Freund, president of the 
Visking Corporation, has returned with 
Mrs. Freund from a triv abroad. 


G. B. Irons, district sales manager 
for Swift & Company, St. Paul, Minn., 
has — in Chicago several days this 
week. 


C. W. Schroder, office manager of 
the Armour and Company plant in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, has been at the general 
offices of the company this week. 

Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four 
days of this week totaled 19,925 cattle, 
7,436 calves, 36,077 hogs, 11,923 sheep. 

B. C. Darnall, general manager of the 
Swift & Company plant at North Port- 
land, Ore., was at the general offices 
of the company in Chicago this week. 


John Cudahy, brother of president 
Michael Cudahy, of Cudahy Bros. Com- 
pany, and formerly interested in the 
packing business, has been made min- 
ister to Poland by President Roosevelt. 


Albert F. Goetze, Baltimore, Md., 
meat packer, was in Chicago this week 
with Mrs. Goetze, taking in A Century 
of Progress and helping Baltimore land 
the next national retail meat dealers’ 
convention. 

C. H. Minton, purchasing agent of 
the Houston Packing Co., Houston, 
Tex., and in the employ of the company 
for over 30 years, died at his home in 
Houston on May 31 at the age of 70 
years. He is succeeded by his assistant, 
J. C. Huck. 


P. T. McDonald has been assigned to 
the management of the Armour and 
Company branch house at 1303 George 
st., Chicago, succeeding L. N. Clausen, 
who has been transferred to the gen- 
eral office as Chicago district manager 
of branch houses. 

Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended June 10, 1933, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Week Previous Same 
June 10. week. week, ’32. 


Cured meats, Ibs. ..20,414,000 16,348,000 17,194,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. ..35,493,000 34,687,000 37,776,000 
Se GENE: . 606s ean 3,251,000 3,003,000 4,267,000 


Out-of-town packers who attended 
committee meetings at the Institute of 
American Meat Packers this week in- 
cluded John W. Rath, president, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia.; Jay C. 


Hormel, president, Geo. A. Hormel & 
Co., Austin, Minn.; Chester G. New- 
comb, president, Cleveland Provision 
Co., Cleveland, O.; George A. Schmidt, 
president, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York 
City; H. Harold Meyer, president, H. H. 
Meyer Packing Co., Cincinnati, 0O.; 
Frank «a. Hunter, president, Hunter 
Packing Co., East St. Louis, Ill.; W. F. 
Schluderberg, president, Schluderberg- 
Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md.; Samuel 
Slotkin, president, Hygrade Food Prod- 
ucts Corp., New York City; W. F. Price, 
general manager, Jacob Dold Packing 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Louis W. Kahn, 
president, E. Kahn Sons Co., Cincinnati, 
O.; R. S. Sinclair, president, Kingan & 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Jay E. Decker, 
president, Jacob E. Decker & Sons Co., 
Mason City, Ia.; Geo. N. Meyer, presi- 
dent, Meyer Packing Co., Indiana, Pa. 


= os 
HARRY HUNT IS SHOT. 


A report from Cudahy, Wis., on 
Thursday afternoon states that Harry 
C. Hunt, general superintendent of the 
Cudahy Packing Co., and one of the 
best-known operating men in the indus- 
try, was shot and dangerously wounded 
by a man who applied to him for a job. 
The man, a former employe whose 
name was not learned, entered Superin- 
tendent Hunt’s office and insisted on 
being put to work. On wengy | told that 
there was nothing for him he drew a 
revolver from his pocket and with the 
words, “Well, if you have nothing for 
me, I have something for you,” shot 
Mr. Hunt through the neck. He was 
immediately rushed to the hospital. At 
last reports he was said to be in a crit- 
ical condition, but the surgeons had 
hopes of saving his life. 


fe 
CHICAGO PACKER PASSES. 


Frederick George Baker, president of 
United Packers, Inc., and well-known 
in the local meat industry, with which 
he has been identified for many years, 
passed away on June 8 at the age of 
53 years. 

Mr. Baker started his career in meat 
packing as an office boy with the Cud- 
ahy Packing Co., and was with this 
company for 19 years, rising to the 

csition of a department manager. He 
eft Cudahy to organize and head the 
Baker Food Products Co., and later be- 
came president of the Acme Packing 
Co., meat canners. He was president 
of Acme for about 8 years, and brought 
about consolidation of the firms which 
formed the United Packers, Inc. These 
included the Acme Packing Co., Mar- 
tin-Penderton Co., Chicago Beef Co., 
and the Indian Packing Co. He was 
elected president of United at the time 
of its formation and remained its head 
until his death. 








Letters to the Editor 


Constructive comments and interesting 
information invited for this column. Anony- 
mous communications will be 








NEW NAME FOR FRANKS: 
Edmonton, Alta., Can., June 5, 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

I have followed with interest for 

many years the useful articles that ap- 

ear in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
| ~ 4 like a great majority of your 
readers, I have never felt it incumbent 
upon me to even offer a suggestion in 
return for the many useful ones that I 
have read in your paper. 

I have been thinking over the effort 
that has been made on the part of the 
packing industry in the United States 
to get away from the rather degrading 
synonym “hot dog.” The effort a year 
or two ago to popularize the term “Red 
Hot” I felt at the time was rather 
doomed to failure. It was in my opinion 
a rather unfortunate choice. 

Would it not be well worth while to 
conduct a little competition throu 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER for a ca’ 
name, and having got the right thing 
try to get everyone solidly behind it— 
not only the packers, but the people 
who popularize them with the consumer 
in the stands and traveling shows, ete, 

I noticed in a recent issue that some- 
one is taking up a sort of an individual 
effort to popularize the word “frank.” 
There is no doubt that “frank” is a 
short name and certainly more dignified 
than “hot dog,” but some how it lacks 
appeal. 

It i not oe ee the venient in the 
popular stand to shout to the 
by, “Buy a frank.” We are all well 
acquainted with the little rhymes and 
phrases that these vendors use to sell 
their wares, and it would perhaps be 
better if instead of the word “frank” 
we use the pet name for frank, 
“Frankie.” It is not hard to imagine 
these vendors shouting some such thing 
as “Don’t be cranky, buy a Frankie!” 

I would like to see this question 
opened up through your valuable paper, 
with a view to getting a name that 
everyone would feel he could subscribe 
to. 


Yours truly, 
A. M. MAcDOoNALD, 
Sales-Manager, 
Gainers Limi 
a efe 
TRIMMING OFF THE PROFITS. 
Do your men trim the profits off 
k loins? Read chapter 6 of toa 


Pacxine,” The National Provisioner’ 
latest book. 


PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 
_ ssaxuzms w DRESSED HOGS 20™ me Hos sat 
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ARCHITECTS — DESIGNERS — CONSULTANTS 
TO THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


BONNELL-TOHTZ CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ARCHITECT 
Established since 1909 
PACKING PLANTS 


H. P. HENSCHIEN 











PLANT ADDITIONS 
RECONDITIONING FOR GOVT. INSPECTION 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
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F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
‘and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 











Hoof and Horn M 
Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., 





GEO. H. JACKLE 


Tankage, — Rpm oy “Crckings, Bonemeal, 


G. A. Felder 


New York City 














FELDER & JOCHSBERGER, Inc. 


PACKINGHOUSE BROKERS 
98 Gansevoort St. 
Phone Watkins 9-1868-9 


L. Jochsberger 


New York, N. Y. 

















GIVING MEAT ITS PLACE. 
(Continued from page 23.) 
enettes, smaller kitchen utensils and 
smaller families has changed the food- 
shopping habits of the homemaker. 
When she buys meat she desires small- 
er cuts than were purchased by her 
mother or grandmother. She wants 
cuts that are attractive and which help 
to answer the question “What shall we 

eat?” 
New Ideas for Meat Cuts. 


Modern meat cuts to fill these de- 
mands have been introduced cuts which 
make use of the less-demanded por- 
tions and which have the desired “eye” 
appeal. In the congested centers of 
the East as well as throughout the na- 
tion, meat merchandising demonstra- 
tions are introducing these new cuts to 
retail meat dealers, housewives, stu- 
dents, teachers, hotels and restaurants, 
dietitians and other groups. 

The economic value of this type of 
work to the entire industry is seen in 
the reaction of the retail meat dealers, 
who state that the demonstrations of 
new cuts are facilitating the movement 
of meat across the counter. 


Mindful of the fact that the livestock 


and meat industry is a leader in the 
world of commerce and trade, and 
recognizing it as the backbone of our 
national welfare, the educational work 
for meat has enlisted the interest of 
many types of organizations. 

Chambers of commerce, utilities or- 
ganizations, emergency relief and wel- 
fare organizations, managers of fairs 
and livestock expositions, physicians, 
hospitals, home service workers, librar- 
ies, publishers, parent-teacher associa- 
tions and many others are all eager to 
cooperate in helping to tell the meat 
story. 


Spreading the Meat Message. 

The press of the nation plays a big 
part in the educational program through 
the publication of the latest informa- 
tion on every phase of the subject. 

Radio stations from one end of the 
country to the other are making use of 
meat talks as features of their home- 
makers’ programs. 

Today the nation is more than ever 
meat-minded. It welcomes every new 
meat fact, every addition to meat in- 
formation. Requests for literature on 
meat, for suggestions, advice, lectures 
and demonstrations pour in from al- 
most every type of organization. 


BROOKS TAKES CONRON PLANT. 

Since the death of its founder, in 
1931, the Conron Bros. Company grad- 
ually liquidated its various interests in 


the meat industry, and as a final stop 
in the passing of the Conron name in 
the meat field the complete processing 
plant located on Brook Avenue, Bronx, 
New York City, was assigned on June 
17 to Aleck G. Brooks, who success- 
fully managed it for more than seven- 
teen years. 


Under the new ownership the com- 
pany will be known as Aleck Brooks, 
Inc., with Aleck G. Brooks as presi- 
dent; John J. Savage, assistant to Mr. 
Brooks for the past ten years, treasur- 
er; and Joseph A. L. Hug, who was 
with Conron Bros. for the past two 
years, and prior to that with Rohe & 
Brother as office manager for a great 
many years, as secretary. Robert 
Nelson, manager of the beef and small 
stock department, will continue his 
duties in that capacity, and no changes 
are contemplated in the organization. 
Aleck Brooks has a very wide acquain- 
tance among the trade, is highly re- 
garded and under his leadership the 
new company should have outstanding 
success. 








CURING CASKS 


Tierces—Barrels—Kegs 
Standard and Special Sizes 
American Cooperage Co. 
Successors to Richard Hamilton, Inc., 
MAURER, NEW JERSEY 


Quality—Service—Price 








BURLAP 








Standard 1500-lb. 
Ham Curing Casks 


Manufactured by 


Bott Bros. 


Warsaw, 


Write for Prices and Delivery 


Mfg. Co. 


Illinois 
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STOCKINETTE 


COTTON 


E.S.HALSTED €CO. Inc. 


64 PEARL ST.. 
Joseph Wahiman. 
(Formerly with Armour 


NEW YORK CITY 
: Dept. Mgr. 


Makers of Quality Bags Since 1576 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 
Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
June 1 
REGULAR HAMS. 


Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Fancy. 


—— HAMS. 
Gre Sweet on 1 
Standard. — Fancy. 
11% 


11% 
11% 


11% 
i’ 
SKINNED HAMS. 


Green 
Standard. 


Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Fancy. 


7) 
PICNICS. 


Green 
Standard. 


Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Sh.Shank. 


DB. &. — 


Standard. Fancy. 


FAT BACKS. 
Export 
Standard Trim. 


OTHER mS. MEATS. 
Extra short clears 
Extra short ribs 


Green square jowls 
rough jowls 


Prime steam, 
Prime steam, 
Refined, 
Neutral, 
Raw leaf 


cash 
loose 
in export boxes—N. Y. 
in tierces 


PURE VINEGARS 


FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 10, 1933. 
Open. High. Low. 


- 6.60-6.62% 6.62% 
- 6.75-6.80 6.80 
- 6.72% 6.7214 


o Ar 
7 
6.52% 


6.55 6.40 
6.75 6.57% 6. 
6.65 6.60 


6.47% 


6.57% 
6.60 
6.47% 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15, 1933. 
LARD— 


July + 6.37% 6.37% 
- 6.55 6.55 
6.52% 
6.50 
6.50 


6.30 
6.42% 
6.45 
6.45 
6.45 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
July - 6.85 7.00 
Sept. .. 7.45 7.45 
THURSDAY, JUNE 

LARD— 
July ... 6.25-22% 6.27% 
Sept. - 6.40-35 6.50 
Oct. ... 6.40 6.55 

-- 6.40 6.50 

e & 6.40 


FRIDAY, JUNE 16, 1933. 


6.07 
6.22 
6.30 
6.07 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
July ... 6.90 eens 
Sept. ... 7.15 7.20 


Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, 


7.15 


nom; —, 


split. 





ANIMAL OILS. . 


Prime edible lard & 
Headlight i Gh. cccccccvccceccece 
Prime winte' oe 


= 


_— 


No. 2 lard oil...... ecccccce eoccccces ee 
Acidless tallow oil 
20° ©. T. Neatsfoot ‘oii 
Pure neatsfoot 
Special neatsfoot . 
Extra neatsfoot 
No. 1 neatsfoot 

Oil weighs 7% Ibs. Pa 
about 50 gals. each. 


bo 
Esse e234 


gallon. Barrels con 
nude 





COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 

Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. . 

Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 14741. 
Oak ——— galv. iron hoops.. 1. TH 
White oak ham tierces 


Red ook lard tierces 
White oak lard tierces....... eocces 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States dur. 
ing the week ended June 10, 1933: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 
—wWeek ended—— Jan. 1, 
1933 te 
Junel0, Junell, roe, Junel0,* 
1933. 1932. 


M Ibs. M lbs. Mb Ibs. M lbs, 

634 934 28,875 

609 873 25,427 

oowe 24 365 

° 7 28 1,500 

Other countries ‘°° 18 9 1,399 
BACON, INCLUDING i ae 


= 


sigeeizes? 


B 
gee 


+501 
3,481 


8,040 
3,679 Tee 
9 OL 
3,330 132,172 
118 16,313 
120 5,83 
Other countries 686 25,670 
TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended June 10, 1933. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, rk, Lard, 
Ibs. M Ibs. Ibs. M Ibs, 
443 939 5,776 
‘sa3 vk 
Key West ease "94 
New Orleans 50 6 
New Yorkt 
Philadelphia 
BaJtimore 


DESTINATION “OF EXPORTS. 


Exported to: 


Exported to: 


Germany (total) 
Hamburg 


Outsides 
Knuckle: 


*Corrected to April 30, 1933, to include all porta, 
tExports to Europe only. 


CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbis. 
Nitrite = aw per 100 Ibs. delivered 9.10 
04 "bbl. deliveri 
(5 or more bbls., 








gran. “nitrate of soda... 
Less than 25 bbl. lots, 4c more. 


t— 
Granulated, carlots, per 7 f.o.b. Chicago, 
bulk 


Rock, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago Sweetbre 
Su Calf live 
w sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 

leans 


90 basis 

Syrup testing, 63 to 65 combined. gu- 
crose and invert, New York 

f.o.b. refiners (2%). 

Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2 


Choice 1 
M 
Standard gran. 


—S curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 
o.b. Reserve, La., less 2% 


SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. 








Heavy s 


Allspice Light sh 


Cinnamon . 


stew eeweeeee 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES SAUSAGE I OM. 


Bolog style ge in beef rounds— 
Sm tins, 2 owe be cones 66006006060, 
WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. Fresh Pork, Etc. SS tS Se er SE 
Carcass Beef. eS — aah 


Week ended Cor. week, | no ww ee 
prime native steers— June 14, 1933. 1932, ~ 





Frankfurt style sauxage in sheep casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate.......ccescecceccceee 5.75 
Large tins, 1 to crate.......cscceccccscecee GB 

Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 

Small tins, 2 to crate.... see -. 5.00 
EMEGO Wee, 1 BO GRBs eccccccccccécveccves Ge 


@HAOHADD 
anand 
FF 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs 
Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs 
Rib bellies, 25@30 
Fat backs, 10@12 lbs 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs 
— plates 


& 


Hind’ quarters, choice.... 


Fore quarters, choice.... WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Beef Cuts. DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs @15 


(Quotations cover fancy grades.) Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 Ibs. . 
Steer loins, prime D a 
Steer loins, No. 1 2 Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons 
Steer loins, . z Country style sausage, fresh in link.... 
Steer short loins, age ts : 29 @ Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. 7 Country style pork sausage, smoked.... 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. Fra s in sheep casings............ 
Steer loin ends (hips) . ee a Frankfurts in hog GBs ceccccccecses J 
Steer loin ends, No. 2.... : a Bologna in beef bungs, choice 14% Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs..........0.000- 
Cow loins ii Bologna in beef middles, choice @ Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.. 
Cow short loins.......... Liver sausage in beef rounds p12 Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.. 
Cow loin ends (hips).... a Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs.. Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted 
Steer ribs, Liver sausage in hog bungs Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted 
Steer ribs, No. 1 Head cheese Cooked loin roll, smoked..........se+0. 
Steer ribs, No. 2.. ° a New England luncheon specialty. 7 
Cow ribs, No. 2.... . a Minced luncheon specialty, choice 
Cow ribs, No. 3.... . 7 Tongue sausage 


Steer rounds, —— sausage .. Re eS BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
use e 


ds, 
| aos rem Mess pork, regular 


= +r B 
8225 
i Dim C1CO CI DO CO CID 
& 
HHHIHHHHHIOOS 
ee a 


> 
& 


Besse seeuce 


gas 
8 


Steer rounds, 


Steer chucks, prime...... 2 9 sak Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces..... 
Steer chucks, No. 1 


‘| Beare Family back pork, 35 to 45 pleces..... 
Steer chucks, ¥ 6 D8 DRY SAUSAGE. Clear back pork, 40 to 50 —~ appene 
Cow rounds end a yt oye 25 to 35 pleces....... 
Cow chucks Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... cece eeeceeeeeeeeseccess 
Steer plates Thuringer cervelat ......ccscccccescces — x TEARS 2G) LOO Sher 
Medium plates Farmer ...... Plate seccscecscccccccecees 
Rriskets, No. 1 Holsteiner teeeeees Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis.......... 
Steer navel ends » C. choice 
Cow navel ends Milano salam, Ge, De hog bungs.... ° 30 

ks i, ami, new con aeeivh wees 
Rind ioe Prisees, cholce, we bee middles. hessawes @26 VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 

y yenoa style salami...... AS Ss | Qeebess 
es. (Cee Bt Peppered seen VIII 24 Regular tripe, 200.15. bL. ..-..+.- 
Sirloin butts, No. 1 aneeae. new condition. 6 Pocket honeycomb ip a Tb. e200. bi 
u Yapicolia : -Ib. 

Sirloin butts, No. 2...... Pp . Pork f t.  300-Ib. 


Beef tenderloins, N 
eo Pork camen 200-16. 
io Cuewns, Ne. 2 Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl. 


\BOOAE 


OO~é 


eT | ‘ sabeusay’ F2 


228 


Rump butts 
ee 
Shoulder clods 

Hanging tenderloins 
Insides, green, 6@8 
Outsides, green, 5@6 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 


Beef Products. 


| mee gg” eer 
Hen pe 


eS 
bt et OR 


CAPBOKAO 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 


Regular pork trimmings 

Special lean pork trimmings. 
Extra lean pork trimmings. . 

Pork cheek meat...... cece 

Pork hearts ...... cesccoceses 
Pork livers 

Native boneless bull meat (heavy). 
Boneless chucks 

Shank meat 

Beef trimmings 


OLEOMARGARINE. 
White animal fat margarine in 1-Ib. 


— 


_ 
> 


i 


ow 
= 
= 


& 


LARD. 


oo 


Bhonanawn 


Prime steam, cash 

Prime steam, loose 

Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chica, 
Kettle rendered, tierces, f.0.b. go. 
Leaf, aa rendered, tierces, — 


E | 


) 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up 
Soaps cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and up.. 
bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up...... 
Reet tripe 
Pork tongues, canner trim, 8. P. 


oF 
KRESS 


Q999935999 959999998 


Q9359935959S999I59 
Od RRR NOOO AIA 


ox c waco y* tierces, f.o.b. Chicago.. 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. Compound, vegetable, tierces, c.a.f.. 


NOS. eee OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 


Beef casings: oe ag ae . ; eentenene’ sveade’s 
Domestic rounds, 180 pack.............. J me No. 1 oleo 0 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack.............- _ No. 2 oleo oil 
Brains, each Export rounds, wide.........seeeeeeeees 145 Prime oleo stearine, edible... 
Sweetbreads F 
Calf livers 


@995S 
acho= 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


Choice lambs ’ om (In Tank Cars or Drums.) 

jambs ar 1.20 

Medium lambs Middles, select wide. “3@2% ‘in. ‘diam... ih 40 Edible, tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre. 

Choice saddles @20 Middles, select, extra wide, 2% in. and Frime packers’ tallow 

aaa maxo Red Ge We Fe 

roy Te ) Dried bladders: eaice waite. si grease 

m> fries, per Ib....... 12-15 in. wide, flat ‘ € 
tae ieee gO ie [3 ees 
-_ .45 : . . 

in. wide, flat ........scc...-. .80@ Brown grease, 40% f.f.a..........0000- 


Hog casings: 


c9 0960 09 
RRR 
985895959 
29.0060 we SE 
FRF SK KK 


Heavy shee 
Light sheen 
Heavy saddles - 
Light saddles 


RS 


100 yds. ae aia VEGETABLE OILS. 
Narrow, special. per 100 yds. .........1.85 

BERGREM, TORUIRE ncccccccccccscocccccee | Crude cottonseed ofl in tanks, f.o.b. 
Mey Be Dee FON. ccezedeviccees $%0t bee Valley points, prompt 

Bxtra wide, coe White, deodorized, in wets... reves Chgo. 
Export bun ngs ‘ ‘ Yellow, deodorized 

Large prime bungs ............. Deceese : 

Medium MRD BENG. ccc ccccccsesesesse_s Corn o! , in 

Small prime bungs -0.b. 

Middles, per set .. wace Cae Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f.o.b. coast 3 
Stomachs ; Refined in bbis., f.0-b. Chicago 6 


Reroamearcs 
RR 


— 


Mutton loins |" ’ 
Mutton stew 

eep tongues. per Ib.. 
Sheep heads, pon 


SOWBDOAWDAAW 


ay 
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~ 
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Retail Section 


RETAILERS’ CONVENTION. 
(Continued from page 20.) 


Agricultural Adjustment Act the pack- 
ing industry and livestock producers 
will be required to cooperate to accom- 
plish the purposes of the act; namely, 
higher prices for the products. 


“Naturally, this can only be accom- 
plished through wholehearted coopera- 
tion on the one hand between packers 
and producers to the end that there will 
be reason used in attempting to ad- 
vance price levels and so that precipi- 
tate action will not be taken; and on 
the other hand between packers and re- 
tailers so that there will be no unneces- 


GOOD GUIDE AND COUNSEL. 
George Kramer of New York, chairman 
of the board of the retailers’ national 
body, can always be relied on for sound 
advice at the right time. 


sary opposition from consumers in ac- 
complishing the objective. 


Operation of the Farm Act. 


“The details for accomplishing the 
objectives of the act have not yet been 
worked out, so that I am unable to say 
just what form of procedure will be 
adopted, but I am sure that those hav- 
ing the matter in charge will constantly 
bear in mind that in the last analysis 
we are dependent upon the consumers. 
Rendering them quality and service, 
educating them through demonstrations 
and advertising and meat promotion 
campaigns, exerting every effort toward 
presenting our product in appealing 
form, will do much to stimulate in- 
creased trade and fair returns so 
greatly needed at this time by all of 
us.” 


Another speaker of the morning was 
R. C. Pollock, secretary-manager of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
who was warmly received on the occa- 
sion of his brief remarks. 


Talks on Many Topics. 


At the afternoon session the retail- 
ers listened to a “pep” talk by Chi- 
ecago’s famous city sealer, Joe Grein, 
who gave them many illuminating illus- 
trations of cheating scales and scalers 
he had come in contact with. 


“The Meat Business on the Equator” 
was the topic of Prof. Sleeter Bull, 
meat expert of the University of Illi- 
nois and inventor of the association’s 
meat pricing chart. He made a trip to 
Ecuador last summer to install a pack- 
ing plant, and told about conditions 
there. 


Other talks of the afternoon were 
by G. W. Sulley, on selling and busi- 
ness management, and E. J. McKune on 
insurance service as a trade association 
activity. 


Value of Trade Association. 


In his annual address president Wil- 
liam B. Margerum of Philadelphia dis- 
cussed “The Value of a Trade Associa- 
tion.” 


“Trade associations are based on the 
sound theory that anything which is 
good for the public in general is good 
for the individual retailer, and that 
anything which is good for the indi- 
vidual retailer is invariably beneficial 
to the public,” said he. “This briefly, 
explains why men who are outstanding 
in the retail meat field are members of 
trade associations, devoting their time 
and energy to giving the association the 
benefit of their ideas. It is worthy of 
note that outstanding men in the retail 
meat industry and all other industries 
are usually the most active in associa- 
tion work. As the efficiency and ability 
of the individual grows, business as a 
whole improves and with better meth- 
ods and better standards comes oppor- 
tunity to give better service and reap 
greater reward.” 


Business and Pleasure. 

On Tuesday there was a business ses- 
sion and the afternoon was given to a 
visit to A Century of Progress exposi- 
tion. The annual T-Bone banquet was 
held on Tuesday evening, with chair- 
man A. §S. Pickering of Cleveland pre- 
siding. 

The Wednesday morning session was 
given over to discussion of the code of 
trade practices suggested by Secretary 
John A. Kotal. After a long discus- 
sion, and evidence of much enthusiasm 
but a lack of knowledge as to how it 
might work, the convention adopted the 
resolutions setting forth the trade code 
as already outlined. 

At noon on Wednesday the visitors 
were guests of the Chicago Butchers’ 
Calfskin Association at luncheon at its 
plant, and all reported a good old- 
fashioned hilarious time. The after- 
noon and evening were spent at the 
World’s Fair. 

There were business sessions on 
Thursday at which officers were elected 
and a spirited contest conducted over 
the meeting place for the convention of 
1934 

Officers for New Year. 


Officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: President, William B. Mar- 


gerum, Philadelphia, re-elected; firs 
vice president, A. J. Kuiser, Chicago; 
second vice president, E. J. La 
Detroit, Mich.; third vice presid 
W. A. Johnson, Minneapolis, Minn; 
fourth vice president, Philip Ge 
New York City; executive secretary, 
John A. Kotal, Chicago; treasurer, 
Chas. Schuck, New York City. Direg. 
tors: Jacob Herman, Milwaukee, Wigs; 
George Kramer, New York City; J, 
Lukenbill, St. Louis; I. W. Ringer 
Seattle, Wash.; Emil Schwartz, Detroit; 
W. H. Kay, Chicago. George Kramer 
is chairman of the board. 

After a vigorous contest for the 
honor of holding the 1934’ convention 
between Cleveland, O., Buffalo, N. & 
_ Baltimore, the latter city won the 

onor. 


Banquet and Entertainment. 
At the annual banquet on Th 


evening the entertainment was 
vided by the array of talent which 


7 
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TOASTMASTER MAYER. 


Oscar G. Mayer, packer, wise merchai- 
diser and all-around friend, presided at 
the annual banquet of the retail 
dealers. 


makes famous the Armour hour on the 
radio, by courtesy of Armour and Com 
pany. President T. George Lee was4 
guest of honor. The toastmaster was 
Oscar G. Mayer, former president a 
the Institute of American Meat Pack 
ers and head of Oscar Mayer & Com 
pany, and he carried off the prograa 
in his well-known gracious and wit 
fashion. Stanley Jenkins made a fin 
talk on “Problems of Government” # 
a substitute for U. S. Senator Dieterich, 
who was detained in Washington. 
There was an elaborate program @ 
entertainment for the ladies, including 
Marshall Field’s fashion show, & 
party at the Edgewater Beach 
and sight-seeing at the World’s Fait. 
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RETAIL CONVENTION NOTES. 


Visitors from outside the United 
States included Frank Seidl, vice presi- 
dent of the Czecho-Slovakian Meat 
Dealers’ Association of Prague, Bo- 
hemia, and Antony Mares of the same 
association. 

Emil Schwartz of Detroit, Joe Seng 
and Jacob Herman of Milwaukee and 
other wheel-horses of the association 
were on hand with advice and leader- 
ship. The late John T. Russell of Chi- 
cago was missed. 

Joe L. Browne, of El Dorado, Kan., 
was one of the visitors to the meat deal- 
ers’ national meeting this week. Joe 
was special ambassador from Kansas. 


rae 
AMONG NEW YORK RETAILERS. 


In the absence of President Hehn, 
first vice president Leonard Sussel pre- 
sided at the meeting of Brooklyn 
Branch Thursday of last week. Among 
the subjects discussed were the auto- 
mobile tax, bridge toll and the indus- 
trial recovery bill. 

The meeting of Bronx Branch June 7 
was well attended. Mr. Miller, of 
Pleezing Company, was a visitor. Next 
meeting of Branch will be June 21, at 
which time a report of the National 
convention will be rendered by dele- 
gates E. Ritzman and Philip Gerard. 


fe 


Watch “wanted” page for bargains in 
equipment. 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


G. P. Schmidt, sales department, 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc., will spend the next 
few weeks at Pine Camp, New York. 


E. J. Casham, provision department, 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., 
was a visitor to New York for several 
days during the past week. 


Frank A. Hunter, jr., Hunter Packing 
Company, East St. Louis, Ill., and Mrs. 
Hunter, on a motor trip throughout the 
East, visited New York for a few days 
during the past week. 


Visitors to New York from Armour 
and Company during the past week in- 
cluded vice president I. M. Hoagland, 
and F. W. Loucks and G. W. Bell, both 
of the branch house department, Chi- 
cago. F. W. Specht, supervisor at 
Philadelphia, was also in New York for 
a few days. 


Louis Maier, attorney for Wilson & 
Co., New York, and Miss Muriel 
Kraielsheimer were married on June 15 
and immediately left for Bermuda. Mr. 
Maier, a graduate of City College and 
Fordham law school, is the son of Gus 
Maier, who for many years has been in 
charge of accounts receivable and 
credits at the Wilson New York plant. 


Meat, fish and poultry seized and de- 
stroyed by the health department of the 
city of New York during the week 
ended June 3, 1933, were as follows: 








MAY FRESH MEAT PRICES COMPARED 


Chicago. 
Wholesale fresh meat prices for May, 
1983, with comparisons: 


May, 


Apr., 
1933. 


May, 
1933. 


1932. 
BEEF. 
Steer— 


300-500 Ibs., 


500-700 Ibs., 

700 Ibs. up, 

500 Ibs. up, 
Cow— 


1D MVHS =I. — 
RASZSBSSRES 


AMID 
SaSk~ a 


VEAL CARCASSES (SKIN 


9.70 
8.53 
6.89 
Common 
LAMB. 
Choice .... 
Good 1 


Medium 


38 lbs. down, 


89-45 Ibs., 


Medium 
Bpring—Good and ch 


Shoulders, N. Y. style, skinned. 
6.14 


Hams, smoked, reg. No. 1. 
12-14 Ibs. 13.20 12.46 
14-16 lbs. ay 13.05 11.93 
wi Hams, smoked, skinned, No. 1. 
18 Ibs. ay 

18-20 Ibs. ay 13:18 

Bacon, smoked, No. 1, dry cure. 
8-10 Ibs. ay 14.60 


No. 1, S. P. cure. 


New York. 
Wholesale fresh meat prices for May, 
1933, with comparisons: 


May, 
1933. 
BEEF. 


Apr., May, 
1933. 1932. 


Steer— 
300-500 Ibs., Choice $12.51 

Good 11.49 

8.26 avn 


500-700 Ibs., 10.57 


700 lbs‘: up, 


oe 
Be 

EREE 

Bese 


Al 
— 


500 lbs. up, 
Cow— 


x2eS 
SSsk 


VEAL CARCASSES (SKIN 
- 10.40 
8.74 
7.57 
6.48 


~ 


BESES BR 
Noor 
BSSs 


° 
ANVS BF aAmrawWg 


38 lbs. down, 


39-45 Ibs., 


dium ... 


Me 
Spring—Good and ch 


BERREBE 
SeBERBE 
ABR ERR 
BesBREB 


Fresh— 


A ebatea 
BERS 


Shoulders, N. Y. style, skinn 
12 lbs. 


Hams, smoked, reg. No. 1. 

Ibs. 

Ibs. 

Hams, smoked, skinned, No. 1. 

Ibs. 12.31 

Ibs. 12.94 12.31 

Bacon, smoked, No. 1, dry cure. 
13.45 

No. 1, S. P. cure. 


0. 
0. 
6. 
6. 
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Meat.—Brooklyn, 173 lbs.; Manhattan, 
1,750 lbs; Bronx, 164 Ibs.; Queens, 19 
Ibs.; total, 2,106 lbs. Fish—Brooklyn, 
100 lbs.; Manhattan, 100 lbs.; total, 200 
Ibs. Poultry.—Manhattan, 39 lbs. 


Mathilda P. Joseph, wife of Louis 
a head of the beef department 
at Wilson & Company’s New York 
plant, passed away on June 15 after a 
lingering illness. Funeral services 
were held on Sunday from the River- 
side Memorial chapel. Mr. Joseph, one 
of the deans of the meat trade in the 
metropolitan district, has the sympathy 
8 . wide circle of friends embracing 
all lines. 


——%e—__ 
BELLY TRIMMINGS. 


Why is it so important to check belly 
trimmings? Read chapter 6 of “Pork 
PACKING,” The National Provisioner’s 
latest book. 








Retail Meat Prices 


Average monthly ces at New York, Chicago 
and Kansas City. ™ 
Compiled 1 oe U. 8S. Bureau of 
Economics. ces in cents E pound, 
de 


tural 
(simple 
average of quotations receiv 


i 


be Kan. City, ~* 


? f bgigt Risks! : &B May'a1. 


Beef, 
Porterhouse steak... . 
Sirloin steak........ 
Top round steak 
Bottom round....... .30 
Round steak, full cut... 


New York, 


Chica; 
May 

? igisie& May a1. 
Kan. Cit 
May 31.’ * 


. Chicago, 


: isis? : BB 
bow! RE: Biss: Bais! : 8B May 31. 


Top sirloin -32 
Rump roast, boneless .30 
Rib roast, ist 6 ribs .30 
Blade rib roast.... .20 
Cross rib & top chuck .27 
Arm roast 


Bis: isis: : BE 


. 
. 
+e 


1 a 
Boneless brisket ... . 
Brisket, bone in..... 
Ground meat 
Boneless stew meat. . 

Veal. 
Cutlet 
Loin chop 


ene 


isis «= Bik! 
uk! BRE BED! bE 
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Breast ..ccccccce Be 
Shank and neck 
Pork. 


KBEBREBE me: 


ee 


i Sis & wskte: 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, good : 
Cows, common to medium 
Bulls, cutter to medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice.........+++++ 
Vealers, medium .......+eeeeees oeeee 
Vealers, common 


LIVE LAMBS. 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, 180-250 lbs 
Hogs, 230-250 lbs 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, 90-140 lbs., good to choice.... 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native, heavy......... 
Choice, native, light......... 
Native, common to fair... 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 Ibs 

Native choice yearlings, 440@6v0 Ib: 
Good to choice heifers 

Good to choice cows... 

Common to fair cows. 

Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


‘Western. 


a | 
. 2 

3 
. i 
- 2 
. 3 
. a 
-2 
. & 
. 2 
. 8 
» i 
. 2 


3 
Bolognas 
Rolls, reg. 6@8 lbs. avg 
Rolls, reg. 4@6 lbs. avg 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs., avg 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL. 


Medium @10 
Common @°9 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


16%4@17%4 
14144,@15%4 
13%4@14%4 
8 @9 


Genuine spring lambs 
Lambs, choice 
Lambs, medium 
Sheep, good 

Sheep, medium 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs.. 
Pork tenderloins, 
Pork tenderloins, frozen 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs. avg. 
Butts, boneless, Western 
Butts, regular, 8 @9 
Hams. Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg..12 @12% 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 

average 7 @s 

extra lean 8 @9 

Pork trimenines, "regular 50% lean 6 @ 6% 
Spareribs @T7 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@12 Ibs. ave 154% @16%4 
Hams, 10@12 Ibs. avg................. 15 @16 
Hams, 12@14 libs. avg 14%@15% 
Picnics, 4@6 lbs. avg 104%4@11% 
Picnics, 6@8 Ibs. avg oe 11% 
Rollettes, 8@10 Ibs. @13 
Beef tongue, light @25 
Beef tongue, heavy @25 
Bacon, boneless Western @17 
Bacon, boneless city @16 
City pickled bellies. @13 


8%4@ 9 
20 @22 


8@10 Ibs. avg.... 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed 
Fresh steer vase l. c. trm’d. 


7 


i 





od 
bo 


GRO GHEE, ociatede-conkoninn << 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 9144-12% 12-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 Veals..15 1.70 1.80 2.10 
Prime No. 2 Veals..14 1.55 1.85 
Buttermilk No. 1....13 1.45 
Buttermilk No. 2 
Branded Gruby 
Number 3 


eens 


Creamery, extras (92 score). 
Creamery, firsts (91 score) 
Centralized (90 score) 


EGGS. 


(Mixed Colors.) 
Special packs or hennery selections. . 
Standards 


- -Meeaiey 
@13% 
Storage packed 


eeececes wecccccescccccsls GIB% 
LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, via express 
Fowls, Leghorn 
Broilers, avg. 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good. 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...13 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb...12 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb...11 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib...11 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, lb...11 

Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, lb...11 
Western, 36 to 42 . to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 30 to 35 dozen, lb... 

Ducks— 

Long Island 

Squabs— 

White, ungraded, 

Turkeys, frozen, No. 
Young toms 
Young hens 

Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to ordre 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs., per Ib. ° 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., 

Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
June 8, 1933: 


June 2 3 6 7 8 


5 
21% 21% 21 21% 21% 
21144 21 21% 
2214 22% 2214 
22%, 22 2214 
Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 
21% 21% 21% 
Receipts of butter by 
This Last 
week. week. 
Lert 62,175 
186 73,225 
: Brags 21,095 


21% 21 21% 
cities (tubs): 

Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
year. 1933. 1932. 
54,983 1,357,025 1,372,116 
82,817 1, 756, 786 1,845,640 

26,199 526,670 
Phila. .. 30,265 24,927 624; 639 598,462 


28,217 
Total 205,625 181,422 192,216 4, 283, 016 4, 4,342,888 888 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 


On hand 
June 9. 
14,217,425 
4,173,978 
1,584,194 
3,305,214 


23,280,811 


Sip. 


RS y 


Same 
week day 
last year. 

8,867,302 
6, 468, 351 
2,415,658 
2,946,442 


20,695,953 


In Out 
June 8. June 8. 
Chica, -. 786,080 32,113 
New Pets: 456,542 14,552 
Boston ... 70,602 4,918 
Phila. 63,342 16,120 


Total ..1,376,566 67,703 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORE DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton 
basis vessel Atlantic ports: 


July 
Ammonium sulphate, 
per » f.a.s. 
Blood, dried, 16% 


hh scrap. P,, rr 
10% B. P. L. f.0.b. fish factory.. 
Fish LAY rei.  oanden am- 


monia, iw 
“Peidinated, “6% ‘amm 


Fish es ammo- 
~ P.A. Del’d Balt. & 


Soda y per net NR oc daa 
b. ba 


eee wees eeees 


double bags, 
ew Y 


Phosphates. 


Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 
50 bags, per ton, c.f 
Bone meal, raw, South American, 
4% and 50 bags, per ton, c.i.f.. 
Superphosphate, bulk, f. o.b. Baiti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat 
Potash. 
Manure salt, 30% bulk, Ba ton. 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, a 
Muriate in bags, per ton. coeccccce 
Sulphate in bags, per ton 


Less temporary discount 10144%. 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 


unground 
ground 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
—_ shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 


100 pieces 
Fint” shin Sense, avg. 40 to 45 ibs., 
per 100 pieces 
Black or striped hoofs, per BOR. cccee = 
White hoofs, per t 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., 
100 = 


50% 
60% 


- 75.00@ 85.0 


se eee 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
June 10, 1933, with comparisons: 

Week 


ended 


Cor. 
week, 
June 10. 


1932, 


Prev. 
West. drsd. meats: week. 
Steers, carcasses. . 
WS, CAarcasses... 

Bulls, carcasses... 
Veals, carcasses. . 
Lambs, carcasses. 
Mutton, carcasses. 
Beef cuts, Ibs.. 
Pork cuts, Ibs.. 
Local slaughters: 
Cattle 

Calves 

Hogs .. 

Sheep .. 


2 673, 319 


8,960 
806 
36,228 
= 73,382 
——-@—— 
PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended June 10, 1933: 
Week 
ended 
West. drsd. meats: June 10. 
Steers, carcasses . 
Cows, carcasses 
Bulls, carcasses 
Veals, carcasses . 
Lambs, carcasses 


Mutton, carcasses 
ork, Ibs. 


2,404 
1,063 

9 
1;280 


ao ie 


a 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed 
at Boston, week ended June 10, 
with comparisons: 


West. drsd. meats: 


Steers, carcasses . 
Cows, carcasses 
Bulls, carcasses 
Veals, carcasses . 
Lambs, carcasses 
Mutton, carcasses 
Pork, Ibs. 


gate BE 


8 
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HARRY LEVI & CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 
Sausage Casings 
723 West Lake Street Chicago 














—— = 
Independent Casing Co. | 


Importers Sausage Casings Exporters 


1335-1347 West 47th St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Spaldingstrasse 70B 58 Farringdon Road, 
Hamburg 1, Germany London, E. C. 1, Engiand 











een 


OPPENHEIMER CASING CO. | \ 
Importers and Exporters of 
SAUSAGE CASINGS N 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. ~ 
roc, ars tent, tomes Sram! Seed Casings 
— Manufactured Under Sol May Methods 


SAYER & COMP ANY, INC. by the Pioneers 


of au i 
Successors to WOLF, SAYER & HELLER, INC. Sewed Sausage Casings 


SAUSAGE CASINGS PATENT Casing Company 


208 Moore St., Brookl N. Y. 
pay wate 8 ar vg 617-23 West 24th Place Chicago, Hlinois 


mms wore || MONGOLIA” 


23 and 24 ST. JOHN’S LANE 


London, E.C.1 THE CASING OF NO REGRETS 


Correspondence Invited 
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Water-selected only by 


| The Cudahy Packing Co. “MONGOLIA” 


Importers and Exporters of Importing Co. ’ Inc. 
Selected Sausage Casings 
221 North LaSalle Street . Chicago, rx a. ||| 274 Water Street New York City 


‘UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY 
J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 


City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 
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Oleo Oils Stock Foods Pulled Wool Calf Skins 
Stearine Calf Heads Pickled Skins Horns 
Tallows Cracklings Packer Hides Cattle Switches 


a. 
~ 
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Selected Beef and Sheep Casings 
haggle A NEW YORK CITY - Murray Hill 42908 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 
insertion. Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, including signature or box number. 
No display. Remittance must be sent with order. 


June 17, 1983 





Men Wanted 


Position Wanted 


Equipment Wanted 








Sausage Foreman 

Wanted by large Eastern company, thorough 
and practical sausage foreman familiar with 
manufacture of boiled and baked hams. Give 
previous experience and whether employed at 
present. This is exceptional opportunity for right 
man. W-297, The National Provisioner, 300 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 


Plant Superintendent 


Young man with over 20 years’ practical pack- 
inghouse operating experience, all departments: 
killing, cutting, rendering, curing, manufacturing, 
ete. Handle any size plant, beef or pork. Sev- 
eral years’ experience as plant superintendent. 
Can handle labor efficiently and operate plant 
economically. References. W-304, The National 
Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Sausagemaker 


Wanted, experienced sausagemaker, 
all-around man. Must be experienced 
in making kosher style as well as regu- 
lar sausage products. W-299, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 








Sausagemaker 


Steady position wanted by sausage- 
maker with long practical experience on 
Hottmann Kutmixer. Good stuffer and 
bench worker. Not afraid of hard work. 
W-293, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 
Madison Ave., New York City. 





Plant Superintendent 


Wanted, plant superintendent. Must be 
familiar with all manufacturing opera- 
tions; New York experience preferred. In 
answering, give full particulars as to 
previous experience, age, etc. W-298, The 
National Provisioner, 300 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 





Casing Foreman 


Eastern meat packer wants a beef 
and hog casing foreman who is thor- 
oughly experienced. Give age, refer- 
ences and full particulars. W-296, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 


Beef Man 
Position wanted by experienced 
beef man and cattle buyer. W-294, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Working Sausage Foreman 


Steady position wanted by sausage fore- 
man with 27 years’ practical experience 
making all kinds of sausage, including 
cereal sausage. Good references. Will 
go anywhere. W-292, The National Pro- 
visioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 











Position Wanted 








Business Opportunities 





Plant Executive 


Connection wanted by plant executive with prac- 
tical experienee and complete working knowledge 
of all departments. Have improved products, 
planned and installed equipment and departmental 
layouts. Know how to obtain minimum oper- 
ating costs, conditionally. Experience as superin- 
tendent and assistant, medium plant, Government 
inspection. References. Salary open. W-302, The 
National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Dry Sausage Account Wanted 


Established brokerage firm, soliciting 
wholesale, jobbing and large retail trade, 
desires first-class salami and dry sausage 
account for Washington and Baltimore. 
Address W-301, The National Provisioner, 
300 Madison Ave., New York City. 





Sausage Foreman 


Sausage foreman with plenty of experi- 
ence wants connection with small, pro- 
gressive firm. Can do actual work if 
necessary and handle help. Fully capable 
and knows; not a theorist. W-303, The 
National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





Your Sausage Troubles 


Do you have trouble with your 
sausage and meat specialties? 
Cure? Seasoning? Shrinkage? 
Color? Smoking troubles? Keep- 
ing qualities? I can solve your 
difficulties for you. Write W-200, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 












Want to Rent Small Plant 


Want to rent small butchering or 
sausagemaking plant in southern New 
York State, eastern Pennsylvania or 
northern New Jersey. Write W-289, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 





Packing Plant for Lease 

Los Angeles, Calif., plant, brick and 
concrete construction, 8 years old. Every 
department well equipped, in A-1 shape. 
Land 3% acres. Lessee’s yearly business 
$2,000,000 for past 6 years. Annual kill 
12,000 beef, 28,000 hog, 70,000 lambs. 
Present tenants moving to larger quar- 
ters. Plant clear. Might consider divid- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ing profits with reliable firm furnishing 
operating capital. 
15. Owners, 
Angeles, Calif. 


Plant available July 
7014 Beverly Blvd. Los 








————$., 


Ham Boilers 


Wanted, a number of used ham boil. 
ers for 12- to 14-pound hams; sever] 
metal bacon boxes; and one smal] 
cleaning machine. State description 
and price. Peoria Packing Company, 
Peoria, Illinois. 





Chili Filling Machine 
Wanted, used filling machine for 
canning chili without beans. Must 
be in good condition. W-300, Tar 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 § 
Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 














Equipment for Sale 





Refrigerator Truck 


For sale, refrigerator truck with cork 
insulation, made for cuts and cold 
meats. Mounted on late Chevrolet dual 
wheel chassis; run about four months. 
If interested, write Coldwater Provision 
Co., Coldwater, Mich. 





Rendering Equipment 


For sale, Recessed Filter Presses, all 
sizes; Lard Rolls; Dopp Jacketed Kettles; 
Hammer Mills; Disintegrators; Melters; 
Cookers; Mixers; Ice Machines; Boilers; 
Pumps; etc. Send for latest bulletin 
What machinery have you for sale? 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CoO., INC 
14-19 Park Row, New York City. 





Sausage Machinery 


For sale, one 500-lb, “Buffalo” stuffer; 
one 1,000-lb. “Buffalo” mixer and motor; 
one No. 43 “Buffalo” silent cutter and 
motor; one No. 38 “Buffalo” silent cutter 
and motor. FS-290, The National Pro 
visioner, 300 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Office Equipment at 50% Discount 


Thoroughly re-manufactured Typewriters, Dupl- 
cators, Multigraphs, Adding Machines, Chect 
writers or any other Office Device or Supplies fram 
25% to 50% less than the new price. They work, 
look and are guaranteed as new for one yea. 
Pruitt, Inc., Suite 500, 190 N. La Salle St. Gib 
cago, Ill. 








ee 


Sell Surplus Equipment 


The classified columns of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER offer & 
quick, resultful method of selling 
equipment you no longer need at 
negligible cost. Turn space-wast- 
ing old equipment into cash. List 
the items you wish to dispose of 
and send them in. THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER classified columns 
will find a buyer for them. 
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GOOD FOOD 7 


Main Office and Packing Plant at Austin, Minnesota 























Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty a 


John J. Felin & Co., Inc. | = 


Lard 
4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. ee Se 
New York Branch: 407.409 West 13th Street 
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Unien Steck Y 


| Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Co.  Sat0ttt."5% 
BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Oleo Oils, Oleo Stearine, Tallow, Greases, Beef Casings, Fertilizers, etc. 


Crescent Brand Hams, Lard, Breakfast Bacon t_Our Products are U. 8. Government Inspected 
THE CELEBRATED BRAND IRISH HAMS AND BREAKFAST BACON 


EASTER BRAND 
Meat Food Products 


25 Metcalf St. The Danahy Packing Co. Buffalo, NY. 


HONEY BRAND 


Hams — Bacon 
Spiced Ham - Luncheon Meat 
Pork Beef Veal Lamb Sausage Specialties 


Hygrade Food Products Corporation 


3830 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Adler Company Gentry, C. B. Chili Powder Co Omaha Packing Co 
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American Can Co 

American Cooperage Co Halsted, E. S. & Co., 
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Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co Wesel, Ben. A. & Go 
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Superior Packing Co 


Theurer-Norton Provision Co 


United Dressed Beef Co 
United States Cold Stor. & Ice Co... 


Vilter Mfg. Co 
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Vogt, F. G., & Sons, Inc 


Wepsco Steel Products Co 


Meyer, H. H. Packing Co Wilmington Provision Co 
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Felin, John J., & Co Mongolia Importing Co., Inc Worcester Salt Co 
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While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee against the possibility of an occasional change or omission in the prepare 


tion of this index. 








PORK PRODUCTS—SINCE 1876 


The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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at ALBANY Packine Co.Ine 


ALBANY, N.Y 


PURE MEAT 
PRODUCTS 
Adana 0 

















Wilmington Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 


Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
Lambs and Calves 
U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 








a 
Arbogast & Bastian Company 


MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF 


CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES . 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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Lib 
ATED 211 Brana 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















Don’t Forget to Order your 
Binders for your 1933 copies of 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
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General Offices 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 






Hams, Bacon 
Lard, Sausage 
Canned Foods 


JOHN MORRELL & Co. 


ae a Packing Plants 
Ottumwa, Iowa 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Topeka, Kans. 
Beef, Pork 

Veal, Mutton 
Mince Meat 






























Columbus, Ohio 
New York Office: 410 W. 





TASTIEST! 


Because Capital Brand Hams and Bacon have 
such fine flavor—they are always in favor 


The Columbus Packing Co. 
PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 


14th St. 


foods of Unmatched Quality 


YSSKAy 


HAMS — BACON 


LARD — SAUSAGE 
SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING 


The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 
Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. 























FRANKFURTS 








C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. Superior Packing Co. | 
Pee n vt Price Quality Service 





QUALITY PorkProducts ThatSATISFY 

























Chicago St. Paul 



















DRESSED BEEF 


BONELESS BEEF and VEAL 
Carlots Barrel Lots 







DAISIES 
SAUSAGES 





























Paradise 
Brand 
Hams Bacon Lard 
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The 


Theurer-Norton Provision 


Company 
CLEVELAND Packers OHIO 
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KINGAN &Co. 


PORK and BEEF PACKERS 


Producers of the Celebrated 





“RELIABLE” Brand 
HAMS BACON LARD 
Main Plant INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


New York, N. ¥. 
N. 














THE E.. KAHN’S SONS Co] 


CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS and BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 
NEW YORE 


ae ene gg bee GTON BOSTON 
H. L. 


P. G. Gray Co, 
148 State St. 





June 17, 1988, 








Straight and Mixed Cars 
of Beef and Provisions 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
410 W. 14th Street 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. G. Joyce, Boston 
F. C. Rogers, * Philadelphia 














St. Louis 

1| Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 

Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions 
HAMS and BACON 


“Deliciously Mild” 











Woodruff W. ©. Ford A. Hogan 
406 W. 14th St. 38N. Delaware Av. est Penn. ave WwW. 








BurFALo ~ OMAHA 


WiIcHITA 








Shippers of 
straight and mixed cars 
of pork. beef. sausage, provisions we os? 





New York Office—410 W. 14th Street 


a "an ania Sa | 
The 
RATH PACKING Co. 


¥ 


Pad and Beef Packers 


BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Packing House Products 


Waterloo, Iowa 
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Consolidated Dressed Beef Co. 


CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. 
| We invite New York and New Jersey butchers to visit us. Philadelphia is only two hours from New York 


Gray’s Ferry Ave. 
and 36th St. 


Philadelphia 
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Another PORK CUTTING ROOM 
MADE MODERN BY ANCO 








Installation of ANCO Modern 

Pork Cutting Equipment in the 

John Morrell & Co. Ottumwa, 
lowa, plant. 





“If Its for the 
Packing 


John Morrell & Company’s new Pork Cutting Department is a model of 
efficient and coordinated equipment. It is fully equipped with ANCO Modern 
Sanitary Labor Saving Machinery. 


The biggest factor in economical pork cutting operations is the use of right 
equipment properly arranged and coordinated. This factor must be given con- 
sideration so that the more expensive cuts will be apportioned the largest possible 
amount of the carcass. All operations should be arranged in succession so that 
the cuts can be made with the least possible handling. 


Even though your Pork Cutting Department does not need a number of new 
pieces of equipment to make it more efficient and profitable, we would like to have 
the opportunity of assisting you in planning the revision of your cutting room 
layout. Our experienced Engineers can help you to get the most from equipment 
designed and constructed to reduce your costs. 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


5323 S. Western Boulevard 
Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Office: 117 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 





W aro weather! Beer! What a 
combination to help you build prof- 
itable and permanent business on 


CIRCLE U BRAND 
DRY SAUSAGE 


Feature our complete, fine quality 
line Cervelat Salami 
Thuringer. The Circle U Emblem 
has identified the best in Dry 
Sausage for almost half a cen- 
tury. Omaha Packing Company, 
Chicago. 
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